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DONN PIATT* 


weaniiN a secluded nook, Donn Piatt, true to his 
! eccentricity, sought retirement so close that 
half the world forgot him ere he died. But 
the spot he selected is a paradise, and he 
had a castle fit for a king. From Bald 
Knob, whose bleak, stony summit is the 
highest point in Ohio, the winding little 
valley of the Mac-o-chee, hedged in by 


heavily wooded hills, follows the course of a sparkling, spring- 


fed stream, so very narrow that one may almost step across 
it; six miles to the southwest it joins the broad, rich fields 
of the valley of the Mad River. On a hillside facing the 
south, a mile above the point where the smaller valley joins 
the larger one, stands the immense house built of native stone 
and fashioned in the style of a Flemish castle with high towers, 
sharp pointed gables, courts, terraces and fountains. All that 
nature has neglected in making of this spot an inspiration for 
poets and a study for painters, art has\supplied. To the east 
are given glimpses of two rows of rugged, wood-crowned hills, 
miniature lakes and wat.rfalls; while at the west the valley 
widens and the stream glistens through fertile fields and, cutting 
its way between the hills below, opens up a magnificent vista 


*Mrs. Donn Piatt informs me that she has collected all the works of her hus- 
band and that the same will be republished in uniform style, along with a Life 


of Donn Piatt by Robert Clarke & Co., Publishers, Cincinnati.—[EpiTor. 
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iuto the broad plain beyond which the vision extends over an 
undulating expanse of fields and groves and meadow-lands until 
the far off green blends into the blue of heaven. 

“If there is a line,” exclaimed the late ‘Tom Corwin in his epi- 
grammatic way, as he gazed entranced, “where Mac-o-chee ends 
and heaven begins it is imperceptible. This is the easiest place 
to live and die in I ever saw.” 

In this enchanting glen Donn Piatt passed his earlier youth in 
preparation for his remarkable career, and its beauty won him 
back after his life’s battles had been so bravely fought, here to 
round out his old age and die. 

Judge Benjamin M. Piatt, a distinguished jurist of his time, 
purchased a tract of two thousand acres in the country of the 
Mac-o-chee Indians and moved his family there when his son 
Donn was eight years of age, At that time Logan County was 
little more than a wilderness. The house of logs, however, was 
provided with all the necessary comforts and many of the luxu- 
ries as understood, at the time, in Cincinnati. The first piano 
ever carried across the Alleghenies brought entertainment to the 
family, and amazement to the settlers. ‘There was a large and 
carefully selected library, the remnants of which even to-day 
make one of the most complete private collections of the litera- 
ture of that period to be found in the State. Thus, while the 
surrounding forests and prairies were but sparsely peopled, the 
pioneer home of the Piatts afforded advantages for the highest 
social and intellectual culture. Not only was Judge Piatt pos- 
sessed of remarkable force of character and rare mental attain- 
ments but his wife, a true daughter of Virginia, was no less dis- 
tinguished in the wide circle ot her friends for her tender, chari- 
table disposition, her firm spirit and untiring energy. 

The boy Donn eagerly entered into the novel enjoyments of 
this new life. He was passionately fond of the forest and wan- 
dered aimlessly about, always with gun on shoulder, though he 
seldom sought to bring down any game. It is related that, when 
his first sudden meeting with a wild turkey occurred he forgot 
the gun in his hands, gazed at the huge fowl ina rapture of ad- 
miration and ran swiftly home to give a glowing account of the 
grace of its movements, and the beauty of its plumage. Gen. 
Simon Kenton, the famous backwoods-man and Indian fighter, 
frequented Mac-o-chee at that time, and the boy found keen en- 
joyment in his company, being intensely interested in stories of 
adventure when known to be founded on fact. His reading was 
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confined almost entirely to poetry and the class of fiction which, 
with the writers then prominent, was not purely imaginative 
but contained a thin veil of romance woven about historical 
characters, 

The life here, where nature and literature each offered to him 
its richest charms, clearly marked the whole of Donn Piatt’s 
character and career. He was nevera hard student. While 
giving to his studies sufficient attention to master the chief mer- 


MAC-0O-CHEE—VIEW FROM THE WEST GATE, 


its of the lessons laid down he entirely avoided all laborious re- 
search. His course under Kinmont, a celebrated teacher of that 
day, developed in him an originality of thought and facility of 
expression with the pen that enabled him while carefully exam- 
ining any subject matter under his consideration, to further dress 
it in fancy’s sharpest criticism and sarcasm. 

On his admission to the bar, he removed to Cincinnati and aid 
not again take up his residence at Mac-o-chee until, at the age 
of twenty-eight, he returned to it with his bride and when, to- 
gether, they devoted two years here to literary work. After his 
return to the practice of law, his elevation to the bench, his ap- 
pointment to Paris, his service in the war and his work as corre- 
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spondent and editor in Washington—covering in all a period of 
thirty yvears—he again returned to Mac-o-chee, intending that his. 
retirement should be permanent. 

He was already po-sessed of a fine farm of five hundred acres, 
and upon it he erected his luxurious mansion and laid out wide 
lawns with smooth drives, shaded walks and a profusion of flow- 
ers. The picturesque architecture, designed by Smithmeyer, is. 
in perfect harmony with the wild scenery about it, and the pecul- 
iar effect of the yhole holds attention and invites study, not 
alone by reason of its rare magnificence. In this close union of 
nature’s rugged strength and cultivated taste there is a striking 
and clearly defined resemblance to the man himself. In every 
detail it is emblematic of his mind and character. The unyield- 
ing massiveness of the solid walls suggests his firmness and de- 
cisive force no more readily than the exquisite carvings, artistic 
frescoes and rich, rare furnishings indicate the high refinement 
of his taste and the practical turn of his poetic fancy. ‘The 
stately pile, massive and imposing, contains in every feature 
some marked eccentricity. The two main entrances are through 
enormous towers, the highest reaching an elevation of eighty 
feet. The central figures of the main hall and dining room are: 
immense antlers of elk and that of his “Den” a great horned 
owl ‘The lower floors are parquetted with oak and walnut in. 
intricate design by Hauer, and the ceilings, done in ancient. 
Greek and Roman patterns, are the result of the cultivated gen- 
ius and patient labor of the eminent French artist, Oliver Frey. 

It was an appropriate retreat for Donn Piatt to seek retire- 
ment in from a curious career, as remarkable for his versatility and’ 
genius as for his energy and boldness of thought and expression.. 
Little wonder that he should write: 


My days among these wilds are spent 
In restful, calm repose; 

No carking cares or discontent 
Disturb life’s fitter close. 

Beyond these wooded hills I hear 
The world’s unceasing roar, 

As breaks upon some inland ear 
The tumult of a shore, 


To the world in general Donn Piatt presented a strangely com-. 
plex character. In his marvelous versatility he was equally suc- 
cessful and alike well known as journalist, jurist, diplomat, poet, 
soldier, humorist, politician and author. In each line of work he 
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was brilliant and made a distinct reputation that is national; in 
all combined he won fame that extends wherever the English 
and French languages are understood. In each heart that knew 


MAC-0O-CHEE—VIEW FROM THE LAWN. 


him he has left a monument different in design. Millions ad- 
mired him, thousands loved him, hundreds hated him, all re- 
spected him. This versatility which, in dividing the force of his 
genius, alone prevented his being one of the greatest characters 
of the century, yet made him a most remarkable one. 


by 
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In his private home life all was different. Here he was always 
the same, ever kid, jovial and considerate of others. Yet the 
characteristics that marked him here were as pronounced as those 
in which he appeared before the public, and the two sides of his 
character were so unlike as to almost seem antagonistic and irrec- 
oncilable. None of the bitter cynicism that so often distin- 
guished him in print was carried into his home; on the contrary 
it was the tenderness and devotion he gave to his invalid wife 
and his sympathy and kindness for all with whom he came into 
personal contact that made him entirely different from the man 
as commonly viewed through his writings. His deep founded 
affection for his invalid wife—his “Pet” as he always addressed 
her—emphasized the most pronounced trait of his character. It 
was for her sake he let go his hold on public affairs, renounced 
all upon which his genius and ambition seemed to be centered, 
and shut himself up in this little valley away from man, that he 
might turn his whole attention, aided by pure air and clear sun- 
shine, to nursing her back to health. His solicitude for her com- 
fort kept him constantly on guard against any annoyances that 
might chance to disarrange the domestic routine, and few emer- 
gencies arose, whether-trivial or serious, but his practical mind 
was prompt in suggesting relief. 

Donn Piatt was twice married, the wives being both daughters 
of the late Timothy Kirby, a leading business man of Cincinnati. 
Louise, the wife of his youth, had marked literary abilities and 
acquired no little fame at one time as the author of the spirited 
“Bell Smith” letters. She accompanied her husband to his post 
as Secretary of the American Legation to Paris and through her 
charm of temperament, refinement of culture, keen wit and tact, 
attracted wide attention and admiration. Aside from her rare 
social qualities she was possessed of a fund of common sense and a 
taste for diplomacy which enabled her to be of vast assistance to her 
husband when the more important duties of Chargé d’ Affaires de- 
volved upon him. Her death in 1864 was a terribly cruel blow to 
him, and the depth of his affection no less than the delicacy of his 
thought is illustrated in the epitaph inscribed upon her tomb: 

To thy dear memory, darling, and my own 

I build in grief this monumental stone; 

All that it tells of life in death is thine, 

All that it means of death in life is mine; 

For that which makes thy purer spirit blest 
In anguish deep hath brought my soul unrest; 
You, dying, live to find a life divine, 

I, living, die till death hath made me thine. 
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The relationship that had existed between them was more than 
that of husband and wife. There was a sympathy that bound 
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them closer even than affection. ‘They were co-laborers as well 
as lovers. A woman of strong individuality, she exerted upon 
him a potent influence in quickening his ambition that survived 
in its effects after death. 
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His second wife, Ella Kirby, like her sister, is possessed of a 
force and refinement that in spite of her illness of paralysis for 
the past twenty-five years, enabled her to be of much like assist- 
ance to him. He had but one child, a son of his first wife, who 
died in infancy. 

Thete was not a nook or knoll from the peak of Bald Knob to 
the level plains of the Mad River that Donn Piatt in his rambles 
as boy and man had not learned to know and love. He told 
charming legends of every rock and aged tree in all the country- 
side. Even when the weight of years had weakened his limbs he 
still sought the silence cf the woods and hills for recreation and 
revery. He saw beauty everywhere, and found interest in the 
' most trivial incidents. He was an ardent lover of nature and 
always kept about him a half dozen dogst: at he trained to almost 
phenomenal intelligence, cats, birds, thoroughbred horses and 
cows, and in a queer shaped stone in a gable of the house an owl 
for many years made his abode, his solemn hoot at evening add- 
ing to the wild, weird grandeur. 

Almost diagonally across the narrow valley from the residence 
of Donn Piatt is that of Gen. A. Sanders Piatt, soldier, statesman 
and writer, little less illustrious than was his eminent brother, 
Although Gen. Piatt is known chiefly because of his d stinguished 
service in the late war and in politics, yet he has given to the 
world through his pen not a few poems of which the tenderness 
of feeling and charm of expression have added greatly to his 
fame. The affection existing between these two brothers was 
so tender and loyal that it rendered their intercourse luminous. 
Each sought the other’s counsel in all grave matters and while 
their opinions often widely differed and this divergence frequently 
brought the two forceful men into most spirited controversion, 
they never failed in the end to come to an agreement and part 
with their mutual respect increased and their love strengthened. 
This fervent attachment grew with years from earliest boyhood, 
and in all their long lives not a single cloud ever cast a shadow 
between them. Gen. Piatt and his sister Martha, widow of Gen. 
James T. Worthington, residing at Adena, Governor Worthing- 
ton’s homestead near Chillicothe, are the only ones that survive 
of Donn Piatt’s five brotherg and four sisters. 

Donn Piatt’s famous qualities as host were never shown to 
more advantage than at Mac-o-chee. The traditions of his mem- 
orable dinners at Willard’s and Chamberlin’s are forced into 
second place by the more glowing accounts given by all those 
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fortunate enough to have visited him in his rural retreat, of the 
charming heartiness with which he here welcomed and enter- 
tained. Edwin M. Stanton used to delight in reminiscences of 
his visits, and Tom Corwin had an inexhaustible fund of like 
anecdotes. Here Donn Piatt was visited by the first men of his 
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time, and eminent statesmen, writers, actors and artists of all 
lands have left behind many tokens of appreciation of his rare 
qualities as host, friend and companion. In illustration of this 
the following verses by James Whitcomb Riley, written after a 
two weeks’ visit, are given for the first time in print: 
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I 


Donn Piatt of Mac-o-chee— 
Not the one of history, 

Who with flaming tongue and pen 
Scathes the vanities of men; 
Not the one whose biting wit 
Cuts pretense and etches it 

On the brazen brow that dares 
Filch the laurels that it wears; 
Not the Donn Piatt whose praise 
Echoes in the noisy ways 

Of tie faction onward led 

By the Statesman—but, instead, 
Give the simple man to me— 
Donn Piatt of Mac-o-chee. 


II 


Donn Piatt of Mac-o-chee! 
Branches of the old oak tree 
Drape him royally ‘in fine 
Purple shade and golden shine! 
Emerald plush of sloping lawn 
Be the throne he sits upon; 
And oh, Summer Sunset, thou 
Be his crown and gild a brow 
Softly smoothed and soothed and calmed 
By the breezes, mellow-palmed 
As Erata’s white hand agleam 
On the forehead of a dream— 
So forever rule o’er me, 

Donn Piatt of Mac-o-chee. 


III 


Donn Piatt of Mac-o-chee, 
Through a lilied memory 

Plays the wayward little creek 
Round your home at hide and seek; 
And I see and hear it still, 
Romping round the wooded hill, 
Till its laugh and babble blends 
With the silence, while it sends 
Glances back to kiss the sight 

In its babyish delight, 

Ere it strays amid the gloom 

Of the glens that burst in bloom 
Of the rarest rhyme for thee, 
Donn Piatt of Mac-o-chee. 
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IV 


Donn Piatt of Mac-o-chee! 

What a darling destiny 

Has been mine! To meet him there— 
Lolling in an easy chair 

On the terrace while he told 
Reminiscences of old— 
Letting my cigar die out 

Hearing poems talked about; 

And entranced to hear him say 

Gentle things of Thackeray, 

Dickens, Hawthorne and the rest, 
Known to him as host and guest— 
Known to him as he to me, 

Donn Piatt of Mac-o-chee. 


Donn Piatt had one of the most tastefully arranged and thor- 
oughly equipped workshops that a writer ever possessed. His 
“Den” is on the second floor back of the tower on the west and 
the large bay window not only admits the proper light but 
affords a magnificent view of the country lying below. The walls 
are lined with richly carved bookcases holding carefully selected 
books of reference, and drawers are filled with uncompleted and 
forgotten manuscripts which, if compiled would make up a dozen 
volumes. Much of the matter here left unpublished is devoted 
to keenest sarcasm, a good deal is confined to philosophical ob- 


servations, and through it all run rich veins of his quaint and 
inimitable humor. 


Cleveland, Ohio. CHARLES GRANT MILLER. 


TOMB OF DONN PIATT. 
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CAUGHT WITH A KODAK IN PERE LA CHAISE 


Pére La Chaise—‘vell and good! To be buried 
at Pére La Chaise is like having mahogany furni- 
ture: a hall-mark of respectability. 

—Victor Hugo. 


ERE LA CHAISE! Eminently respect- 
able and pre-eminently gloomy, a per- 
fect realization of the name the French 
give to all their churchyards: City of 
the Dead. ‘There are short streets and 
long broad avenues, simple headstones 
and imposing monuments, but instead 
of living, breathing, human _ beings, 

there is death, gloom, a weird and grewsome stillness. 


is 


x 


TOMB OF ALFRED DE MUSSET 


To go through Pére La Chaise a map is as necessary as 
in any other strange city. The streets are named, but the 
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silent homes bear what might be called “signs” in place of 
numbers. 

The cemetery was laid out in 1804 and takes its name from 
the celebrated confessor of Louis XIV, Pére La Chaise, towhom 
as rector of the Jesuits, the ground once belonged. 

In those days it used to be a hill, all covered with vineyards 
and cultivated patches, and with the owner’s summer house, 
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A STREET IN PERE LA CHAISE 


a building of some pretensions called La Folie Regnault. 
The “ King-Sun” purchased it for a gift to his redoubtable 
religious director, the somber and fanatic ultramontane who 
inspired the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the whole- 
sale and merciless persecution of the unfortunate Protestants. 
About 1820; La Folie Regnault, which had been dubbed Mont- 
Louis since the day the great monarch had deigned to visit 
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his advisor in his retreat, was demolished, and close to that same 
spot, the Central Chapel, now used ior Catholic services, was 
erected in +834. This part of the famous cemetery is by far 
the most picturesque, and the richest in shade trees. In the 
depth of this old fashioned park of so quaint a design, we 
noticed a short street, named after Delille, the blind poet, the 
delicate translator of Virgil and Homer. Its tomb, doubtless 
forgotten for nearly a century, is moss-covered and almost in 
ruins. There, just opposite to Delille’s last resting place is that 
of Talma, the great tragedian, whom Napoleon admired so 
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much and allowed to act, after the triumph of the Jéna victory 
and the Tilsitt treaty, before a “parterre of Kings.”’ 

The city of Paris owns, in fee simple, every one of the 
twenty-two cemeteries wherein its dead are buried at the rate 
of goo per week. It either sells outright or rents for a term of 
five years plats of various dimensions to those able to pay the 
regulation prices. The others—i.e., sixty-seven per cent. of the 
whole number—are buried at the city’s expense, not ina common 
tomb, as is erroneously believed, but in separate spaces, distant 
about eight inches from each other, and where each coffin is 
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interred more than six feet deep into the ground. For five years, 
the poor dead are left undisturbed in that piece of landthey may 
claim as their own. After this lapse of time, the ground is 
cleared of remains and used again for similar purposes. So the 
proper respect is paid to the majesty of death. 

When a perpetual concession—as it is called—has been secured 
by paying the city fee, the bodies buried therein remain pre- 


THE HELOISE AND ABELARD MONUMENT 


sumably in their aristocratic homes until the resurrection 
morn. The proud spirit need feel no compunction about greet- 
ing his former companions. The associations have been of 
the best. There are long lines of warriors, statesmen, poets, 
painters and musicians sleeping in sweet peace side by side; 
love and light, envy, hatred and malice forgotten, and their 
dust made one with that of the ages gone. 

Generally only enough ground is rented or bought for the 
length and breadth of a casket, members of a family being 
laid one on top of the other. 

The grave is lined with stone, and, as the coffins are placed 
within, cleats are fastened to the sides to prevent the next coffin 
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touching the one beneath it. The opening is covered witha 
stone slab, which can be easily removed. 

Over some graves there is only a simple headstone, over 
others is built a small chapel, furnished with a stained glass 
window, a tiny altar, a chair or prie-dieu. Light and air enter 
through the iron grating in the door. The family keep the 
key, which, I fancy, when they are not a sickly race, is rusted 
rather than worn out. 

The main avenue is deceptive and lovely. You catch a 
glimpse of grass and flowers, but it is almost the last. The 
graves are too close together and there is too much gravel to 
allow grass to thrive, and instead of natural flowers, the French 
people load the graves of their dear departed with tawdry bead 


GRAVE OF CHOPIN, THE COMPOSER 


wreaths, whose colors, in spite of the wind and the rain, the 
solemnity of the occasion and sanctity of the place, swear at 
one another. 

Not far from the principal entrance, is the grave of Alfred de 
Musset, the exquisite poet of lovers and tender, storm-beaten 
souls. The verses inscribed on the monument were written by 
himself. Here they are: 
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‘* Mes chers amis, quand je mourrai 

Plantez un saule au cimetieére, 

J'aime son feuillage éploré, 

La paleur m’en est douce et chére 

Et son ombre sera légére 

A la terre ou je dormirai.” | 


His request has been granted, and over his final resting place 
spreads a weeping willow. 

Paul Baudry, the famous painter of the Grand Opera Foyer 
and of some of the finest decorations of the Pantheon, has 


TOMB OF BALZAC 


been duly honored with a beautiful and appropriate monument. 

To the right of the main entrance, lie the stone presentments 
of those immortal lovers, Heloise and Abelard. Though they 
died in the twelfth century, their memory (for their remains 
have never been discovered) has been tenderly preserved and, 
to do it due honor, a stately tomb has been erected in this 
famous burial ground. 

The sarcophagus surmounted by a Gothic canopy is partly 
constructed of fragments from the convent of Paraclete which 
Abelard founded. 

24 
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It matters little to those who seek the graves that Abelard 
was a great student, a wonderful teacher, a holy man. He is 
known, remembered, loved by many, and anathematized by a 
few, for the part he played in the life of Heloise. 

The grave of Frederick Chopin justly deserves notice. This 
admirable musician, of French blood and Polish birth, composed 
the dreamiest of dances and reveries, the true and natural out- 


TOMB OF JULES MICHELET 


come of his melancholy nature. What Heinrich Heine is to 
literature, so is Frederick Chopin to music, leaving aside, how- 
ever, the often sarcastic touch of the German poet. One sleeps 
in Pére La Chaise, the other in the Montmartre cemetery, under 
a gray and dingy slab bearing the words “Henri Heine.” That 
is all, but it is enough. Living, he was loved by French and 
Germans; dead, he will not be forgotten by all those who 
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esteem poetry of such a delicate kind,—an incomparable boon. 
The figure watching over Chopin’s dust portrays the sadness 
which he felt. 

The monument of Honoré de Balzac, than whom there never 
lived a greater master of romantic fiction, bears a bust of him- 


MOLIERE AND LA FONTAINE MONUMEMTS 


self and innumerable bead wreaths, that bear witness to the 
French people’s deep admiration and undying respect for their 
illustrious fellow citizen, so superbly revealed to us Americans 
by Miss Wormley’s masterly translations. 

Emile Souvestre, in obedience to his own request, is buried 
close to Balzac; the humbler man of letters sheltered under the 
wing of the genius. 

There is nothing more beautiful in Pére La Chaise ceme- 
tery than the immense slab of pure white marble erected to the 
memory of Jules Michelet, the prose-poet, historian and 
exquisite psychologist, so well known in the United States. On 
it is carved a recumbent figure of the famous writer, while in 

relief stands an allegorical figure of History, pointing to 
Michelet’s words: 
“ [histoire est une resurrection.” 
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La Fontaine, the great fabulist, was buried in 1695 in the 
cemetery of the Holy Innocents, now for over a century out of 
existence. His are said to be the first remains placed in Pére 
Chaise in 1804. 

The tombs of La Fontaine and Moliére are close together 
and have been given unusual space, a worthy homage to the 
leading place they both occupy in French literature. 


CHAPEL OF THE ROTHSCHILDS 


Racine’s tomb is dingy and gray and thickly shaded by large 
trees. Great photographic results were therefore not antici- 
pated, neither was the guard who suddenly appeared 

After profuse apologies, the fellow told us that cameras were 
not allowed within those sacred precincts and backed off a few 
steps. He returned soon however, and gave us permission to 
finish this one picture. We had not yet put our hands in our 
pockets, so he was compelled to try once more to reach our 
hearts and purses. 

Another slight hesitation with the usual result, and we were 
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told to shoot at our leisure and pleasure, but to do it when 
there were no attendants near. 

We had gained a point apiece and were content. 

The persistency with which an American pursues the almighty 
dollar is not to be compared to the chase a petty French 
official of that kind, at the expense of dignity and pride, gives 
to a few paltry sous. 

In the Jewish portion of the cemetery, is the chapel of tle 
Rothschilds. 

Rachel, the famous actress, is also buried here, in a tomb of 
Egyptian design. . Hundreds of tokens of undying admiration 


TOMB OF THE POET RACINE 


are piled up within the inclosure, and among the wreaths a 
number of visiting cards. Most curious offerings to the dead, 
are they not ? 
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But this is only a handful. There are over twenty thousand 
monuments ranged in orderly rows along the Pére La Chaise 
streets, the majority of them of-no particular interest to the 
casual visitor. If, however, you are cheerful enough by nature 
to readily shake off the gloomy feeling, and strong enough to 
climb the hills which have been so carefully paved with cobble 
stones, you will not regret the few hours given to Pére La 
Chaise. 

And when you leave it, and if you are of a_ naturally - 
melancholy disposition, perhaps those famous words of Luther 
in the Worms churchyard, so lately visited by the Protestant 
Princes of the German empire, gathered to do his great memory 
honor, may come back to you with a sigh of regret: 

“ Invideo quia quiescunt—I envy these—for rest is theirs.” 


Escanaba, Mich. Max WELTON. 


NATURE'S ANSWER 


L asked for a sign from Heaven 

To show me the right way and true ; 

And God’s own star looked out from the blue 
To point me the path to Heaven. 


I sighed for a word from my God, 

To speak to my torn heart a hope, 

And the song of a thrush woke a soul all agrope— 
"Twas the word I sought from my God. 


I longed for a vision of rest— 

The rest of God's blessed and tried— 

And the face of a saint telling out Sin-Defied 
Dimmed the God-sent vision of rest. 


I prayed for a breath of Eden— 

Sweet incense for soul sin-defiled— 

And the face of a lily upturned to mine smiled 
Forth the prayed-for breath of Eden. 


CHARLES SUMNER BURCH. 
Evanston, 
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= HE chaparral on the hillside was black with 
shadows, and Padre Franco could see the 
shallow water of the river below the mission 
turning lead-colured in the twilight. There 
was a last faint stir of color along the moun- 
tains, looking down from their high seat near 
the sun; then nothing but the fragrant gray 
silence of the evening, and the splashing of the fountain inside 
the walls, 

As the Padre was passing the little gate just to the left of the 
church, he was startled by something like an electric disturbance 
in the air, and looking up he beheld an Indian woman standing 
rigidly still and regarding him with a little fixed smile from above 
her folded brown arms, 

It was nothing, as I tell it; but to Padre Franco it was an 
apparition. No Amazonian of Grecian story ever looked more 
stormily masterful. The features might have been taken as the 
type of peremptory arrogance; the chin was lifted in a regnant 
pose, and the eyes, flashing grandly through haif-closed lids, 
asserted the supremacy of a proud, unquestioned will. Her neck 
and shoulders, firm and strong as the bronze they resembled, 
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were regal in their large, simple curves; and the naked legs, visible 
to the knee, had the dignity of a statue in the attitude of 
command, 

“Who “are you?” asked Padre Franco, awed by the barbaric 
majesty of her presence. He had never before seen an Indian 
woman who stood up like that. 

She answered haughtily, but in a language which he did not 
understand. He made a gesture for her to come with him, and 
she moved at his side with an untrammeied step such as might 
have marked Diana in the primitive woods of Hellas. Her robe 
was of the plumage of birds, her ear-rings of iridescent sea shells; 
at her shoulder was slung a quiver of stained grasses, stuck full 
of painted arrows; and the arc of her bow was visible beyond the 
magnificent curve of her right arm, The mission women. were 
short and squat, and moved witha wabbling ungainliness. Before 
this splendid savage the good Padre felt as if the laws of space 
and time were becoming mudified. “She looks as if she had just 
descended from a throne,” he thought with awe. 

He took her directly to Inez, who had charge of the mission 
women. “Can you understand her?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” was the answer. “She comes from the hill-coun- 
try far to the north, and her tribe are distant neighbors of my 
own people. She says she heard there were better things at the 
mission, and she has come down to see. Her name is Shanina, 
which means Born-in-the-Sun. She is the ruler of her people, 
and is accustomed to power and obedience. And I remember 
when a little girl hearing of a tribe in the North whose ruler is 
always a woman. ‘The leadership descends in a direct line, and 
the blood of the royal family has been kept pure since the begin- 
ning of the world.” 

Padre Franco was accustomed to strange people—wild beings, 
unable to give an account of themselves, carrying in their blood 
the impenetrable secret of origins and transitions. “But Shanina 
is different from them all,” he reflected. ‘She looks, indeed, as 
if her blood had been kept pure since the beginning of the 
world.” 

She was a puzzle to the inmates of the mission from the very 
first. She was never abashed by anything; she accepted new sen- 
sations with a queenly self-possession which was never disturbed. 
When Inez first took her into the church, she expected some of 
the usual wondering exclamations before the candles and orna- 
ments and images. But Shanina only lifted her superb head a 
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little higher and gazed about with an air of imperious satisfaction. 
“It is fitting,” she commented, plainly regarding the whole scene 
merely asher personal environment. “I willstay.” They passed 
to the altar of Our Lady, bright with tapers and fragrant with 
roses from the mission garden. ‘“Kneel,’’ said Inez, softly; 
“kneel and pray.” But the convert drew back with a flash of her 
great eyes, and folded her arms as when Padre Franco first saw 
her. “I will worship no woman!” was the disdainful answer, and 
she swept out of the church, frowning like an offended goddess. 

“Is she alive?’ she afterward asked. Inez tried to explain, 
but the convert did not hear. ‘I would be ten times more beau- 
tiful if I had her robe and ornaments,” she said, the incomplex 
egotism of the savage making itself felt in one harsh outburst. 

For a time she had it all her own way at the mission. Inez was 
afraid of her; the imperious eyes threatened indefinite but dread- 
ful things; there was no telling what she might do if she were told 
that she must weave or bring water from the fountain. She 
would not accept the coarse garments provided by the Fathers 
for the mission women. “You forget that I am a queen,” she 
said to Inez, who quailed before the reproof. “My own robe is 
more becoming to the ruler of a brave nation.” And she 
smoothed down the shimmering plumage on her breast—the 
gorgeously iridescent throat-feathers of that daintiest of birds, 
known as A:ina’s hummer. She accepted a blanket to lie down 
on at night; and the red handkerchief which Inez presented to 
her she tore into strips, and knotted into the skirt of her feather 
robe, intensifying her barbaric incongruity of coloring. “You 
women here do not know how to make yourselves beautiful,’ was 
her remark. 

“I wish Brother Manuel were well enough to see her,” 
Padre Franco complained. “I don’t understand her at all. He 
could talk with her—he knows all the Indian dialects; and his 
influence on these savage souls is wonderful.” But Brother 
Manuel was ill in his cell, and it would not do to disturb him, 
“He must have absolute rest,” thought Padre Franco, regretfully. 
“Oh, dear, if Shanina were only obliged to have absolute rest, 
too!” 

But Shanina was very lively during the first week of her stay. 
The mission Indians fell in love with her to a man, and their 
wives consulted each other as to the feasibility of decoying her 
into the woods and binding her to a tree till she starved to death. 
Maria Vasques, the wife of one of the overseers, pulled her 
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husband’s hair before the assembled mission for watching the 
stranger too intently as she sat among the roses by the fountain. 
Pedro Corigia asked permission to marry her off-hand. ‘Tomaz. 
Salazar could take my old wife,” he said in answer to Padre 
Franco’s Scriptural objection, “if my religion really will not per- 
mit me to have two.” And Leinalda Martinez, who had been a 
long time converted, and understood the rights which Christianity 
bestows upon wives, drew a knife on Shanina as the two met in 
the great sunny court of the mission. Shanina’s method of deal- 
ing with this misguided woman was characteristic. With one 
magnificent sweep of her brown arm she sent Leinalda sprawling 
against the wall, and then walked on in an undisturbed atmos- 
phere of imperial calm. ; 

“If Brother Manuel would only recover,” repeated Padre 
Franco every hour in the day, “I declare I’m tempted to turn her 
out of the mission. There will be a mutiny if she is allowed to 
remain.” 

Inez reported this speech to the convert, thinking that it might 
put her into a more conciliating frame of mind. “Turn me 
out?” she repeated, with a grand frown. “I would not go!” 

“But if they should carry you outside and shut the gates?” 
argued Inez, timidly. 

“T would tear down the walls with my hands!” was the fierce 
answer. And she looked capable of executing her threat. 

Before the week was out Shanina had acquired the unenviable 
nickname of Diabla—She-Devil. The women hated and feared 
her; the men admired her, but were kept in awe by her fierce 
authoritativeness aad imperious reserve. She sent those about 
her on errands and expected to be waited upon with humble 
submission; and at a sign of rebellion she unhesitatingly used 
the strength which nature had put into her great bronze arms. 
It would be difficult to say what uncrystalized systems of phil- 
osophy lay unsuspected in the soul of this savage; but she was 
almost civilized in the complaisance with which she accepted 
kindness and in the surprise with which she saw it bestowed upon 
others. Her anger was awful. Once she said to Inez, while 
her eyes flamed with a sullen, peremptory light, “I should have 
brought my tame wolf with me; I could feed him fat on the 
hearts of these fools.” 

So the time went on, and at last Padre Manuel was able to 
come out into the garden. His illness had given his luminous 
dark eyes a seraphic light. He was ethereally pale, and his 
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saintly features had the look of one consecrated anew. He had 
been close to heaven, and his presence radiated something of 
the beauty of supernal goodness. . The women crossed them- 
selves reverently before him, and went on with a pale reflection 
of that divine love upon their dusky features. 

“Ts he a man?” Diabla asked of Inez as they sat together in 
the women’s apartments. She was gazing out at the Padre, her 
features strained into a frown of hard intentness. 

“That is Padre Manuel, a wise and holy man.” 

Diabla gazed long at him, her features gradually softening. 

“He is like no other man in the world,” she said at last. “If 
the stars had souls they would look iike his eyes.” 

She sat in silent meditation for some time, but at last rose, 
and went out into the garden slowly. She approached the 
Padre’s chair hesitatingly, very unlike the Diabla who had arro- 
gated to herself the prerogratives of a queen among the mission 
people. Once she half turned, as if inclined to retrace her 
steps, but she covered the movement by plucking a handful of 
roses. Then she walked on, and stood before him with down- 
cast eyes, extending the flowers with timid deprecation. 

“Here are roses,” she said, simply. “Will you take them? 
See! the dew is still upon them.” 

The Father lifted his eyes from his breviary—solemn, 
spiritual eyes, such as painters imagine the soul of St. John 
looked out through—and accepted the gift with gracious 
thanks. 

“You are from the North, I see,” he said, and his voice had 
the sweetness of a vibrating string. “You have come recently— 
since I was taken ill?” 

“I have been here but a little time,” she answered, still with 
downcast eyes. Then with a sort of gentle abruptness, “I hope 
you will soon be well,” she added, and left him with a gesture 
of reverence. 

From that day a change came over Diabla. She followed 
Padre Manuel like a dog. If he sat in the garden, she managed 
to be near him; if he prostrated himself before the altar, she 
knelt a little behind, but altogether unconscious of the holy 
images, her eyes devouring his kneeling figure, her face timid 
with an appeal which did not fit into her masterful features; if 
he came upon her while she was in a passion, as happened two 
or three times, the sight of him quenched the fury in her eyes, 
as a breath puts out a flame. And Padre Manuel watched her 
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approvingly, encouraged her with kindness, tamed her wild 
moods as the keeper knows how to tame the lioness. Once he 
asked her why she was not at work with the other women, and 
she answered that among her people there were slaves who did - 
her work. 

“But all the women here work,” said the gentle Father. “It 
is a part of their religious life.” 

She regarded him wistfully. 

“Would you like me to do as they do?” she asked. 

“It would please me greatly,” he replied. 

“Then I will learn.” ‘The Padre might have heard the crash 
of the savage creature’s pride in those simply-uttered words. 

“Give me a place in the corner where the other women may 
not see my face,” she said to Inez; “I will learn to weave—I 
would learn to die if he asked me! Perhaps I will get used to 
it, but till I do let the shadow fall upon me and cover my dis- 
grace!” And Inez gave her some simple instructions and left 
her, but once she heard her sob aloud in the semi-gloom of the 
corner to which she had retired. Only once—and Inez com- 
prehended with a shuddering awe the agony of humiliation 
which must have wrenched that iron heart before the lips 
cried out. 

She learned rapidly, and the good Padre came and praised 
her for her deftness and intelligence. 

“You like me better now?” she asked, looking up at him with 
a childish longing for approbation. 

“Much better. It is the good God’s will that all should 
work,” 

“T am glad,” said Diabla, softly. 

Thus in time her supercilious frown changed to an upward 
look of deprecation. She became discreet and delicate. Her 
self-assertion gave place to self-criticism. The mission women 
looked at her in wonder. “We will have to call her Santa 
Diabla,” they said. 

She adopted the ordinary dress of the mission. ‘Padre 
Manuel will like you better so,” said Inez, who had discovered 
the formula by which Diabla’s obedience was insured. She 
took in good counsel with a listening eye; she overcame the 
wild impulses of nature by a measured self-control, which had 
the effect of religion. No one suspected the meaning of this 
change for a long time, but at last an awful thing happened 
which opened Inez’ eyes to the real state of affairs. Diabla 
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could never be induced to kneel before Our Lady, and once in 
a fury of causeless anger she snatched the roses from the altar, 
and flung them broadcast into the church while Inez was at her 
prayers. 

“T hate her!”’ she cried, when they were in the open air. “He 
kneels before her and worships her. And yet I am a hundred 
times more beautiful than that white thing. Tell me, Inez,” 
she added with a savage cry of jealousy, “would he kneel to me 
if I had her headdress and laces of gold?” 

Inez stood aghast. Decidedly, Shanina was learning to prize 
Padre Manuel’s approval too highly. “If I were to tell him— 
but no; that would only grieve him, and would be of no avail. 
But she must be watched or she will rob the altar, and adorn 
herself with the vestments of the Virgin.” And Inez crossed 
herself piously at the thought of the sacrilege. 

A day or two later, Inez, who kept the convert constantly in 
sight, saw her enter the church stealthily by the little door 
under the tower. Inez hastened forward, and entered just in 
time to discover her lifting her arms with a clutching move- 
ment toward the image on the altar. But Diabla’s quick ear, 
trained to detect the movements of the beasts of the forest, 
heard the light step in time, and she fell forward upon her 
knees as if in devotion. It was the first time and the last time 
she was ever seen kneeling before the image of Our Lady. 

Just how and when Padre Manuel discovered the real nature 
of her regard for, him nobody knew, but it must have touched 
a man of his exalted spirituality to the quick to discover in his 
convert a iove for the creature which he believed had been 
directed toward the Creator whom he represented. Yet he did 
not repel her, even after it became evident that she saw in him 
not the priest, but the man. There was no sacrilege in the love 
of the wild creature, unless the masterful sincerity of ignorance 
might be called by that harsh name. “Perhaps in time I may 
be able to direct her to the Source of all love,” he reflected, 
devoutly hopeful, as was his wont. “And I will ask the Blessed 
Virgin to guide her in the right way.” But the Blessed Virgin’s 
influence was anything but softening on Diabla, and affairs grew 
worse. ‘The primitive sincerity of her passion outwitted all his 
tact and gentleness. Her piteous eyes pleaded with him wher- 
ever he went; she hung upon his words during mass; she sur- 
rounded him with perplexing circumstances; he caught distorted 
views of her through the shrubbery, as through a refracting 
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medium. And worse than all else, he noted the rolling of eyes 
and wagging of heads among the mission people as she followed 
him about the garden. Your Indian has an almost Shakes- 
perean appreciation for a joke of that sort. 

So the gentle Padre sat down one day with her in the garden, 
and tried to explain. He remembered that day long afterward. 
It was early in June; there were a few clouds in the tender blue 
sky, as faint and elusive as memories of childhood. The shadows 
lay heavy under the eucalyptus trees, and the winds caught their 
breath as they passed in among the roses. He spoke of the 
meaning of life and love—of life as a preliminary to death, and 
love as the outgoing of. the human toward the divine. Diabla 
sat at his feet and listened with a mournful appeal in her tragic 
eyes. 

“And you are satisfied with so little?” she cried, when he had 
finished. “Ah, you do not know what it is to live and love!” 
He tried to explain the difference between the earthly and the 
heavenly love, but she shook her head. “See, 1 am only a woman, 
but I know better than all that! Perhaps it is necessary to be a 
woman, in order that one may love and suffer—and be glad in 
spite of it. You have told me that we are to love one another, 
but may we not love one more than another?” The passionate 
protest of her low tones struck the Padre into silence, and as 
she went on he felt his eyes narrowing before the fire which ex- 
panded in hers. “You say your religion forbids priests to love 
as I would be loved; ah, then your religion is unworthy of you, 
and makes life a dreadful, lonely thing. Come with me,” she 
flung her arms high above her, and sunk upon her knees. ‘Come 
with me, and we will go back to my own tribe where there are 
no priests! People are allowed to love each other there.” 

“She must be sent away at once,” said Padre Franco when the 
result of the interview was imparted to him, ‘We cannot have 
the Indians laughing at such things, even though we know your 
own purity of heart, Brother Manuel. I will send her to-morrow 
to the mission of Santa Maria of the Palms. Brother Lorenzo 
will be glad to rece.ve her.” 

But Diabla flatly refused to go. “Iam noslave to be ordered 
from one place to another,” she cried, drawing herself u, with a 
grand flash of her black eyes. 

Some men were ordered to put her outside the gate, but she 
drove them off with tooth and nail. ‘She is the devil,” they said 
in excuse for their failure. ‘She would tear us to pieces.” 
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“But she must cried: Padre Franco, excitedly. . “I will 
call the guard and have her thrust out at the point of the bayonet. 


As he approached she knelt before him on the ground. 


She has been a discord in the Mission from the very first, and I 
will have the matter settled at once and forever!” 

All this time Diabla was standing with her back to the wall, a 
red light in her stormy eyes, her nostrils distended, her breath 
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coming hard. The Indians hovered about with expectant, help- 
less looks. In the midst of the excitement Padre Manuel came 
out of his cell. Diabla saw him and a groan escaped her. “My 
love, my love!” Inez heard her moan, softly. And as he ap- 
proached she knelt before him on the ground. crossing her hands 
upon her bosom in an attitude of pathetic submission, ‘“* Must 
I go?” she asked. The lines about her mouth were drawn as if 
graved in stone. ‘ Do you wish me to go?” 

The Padre’s eyes were tender with grief and pity. 

“Tt is better so,” he said. 

Diabla flung out her great arms with a wailing cry. Then 
rising slowly, she stood before him, still stooping forward sub- 
missively, 

“Oh, I will go,” she said, and now the drawn muscles about 
her mouth worked convulsively. The expression was terrible— 
a supernatural movement, as if the face of a statue had suddenly 
b en contorted in agony. ‘I could not disobey you—my heart 
is of iron, but your voice melts it into water. I will go—but 
not to Santa Maria of the Palms. My own ‘people await my 
coming—they expect me to bring tidings of good and ‘pleasant 
things from the Mission. I will go back and marry a brave of 
my own race, and become the mother of queens.” Here she sud- 
denly flung her head back and the inherited pride of her regal 
ancestors flashed for an instant in her grand features; then, 
burying her face in her hands, she sobbed aloud, ‘It is all that 
is left me now!” | 

And she donned her robe of feathers, put on her barbaric 
ornaments, slung her bow and quiver across her shoulder, and 
left the Mission as proudly as she had entered. Padre Manuel 
watched her as she disappeared among the chapparal on the 
hillside. “It isa dreadful going-out for one who came to find 
out better things,” he grieved, prostrating himself before Our 
- Lady in humility and self-reproach. 

FREDERIC THICKSTON CLARK. 
Denver, Colo. 
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THE POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF SHELLEY 


It is the sad fate of genius 
that it must be misunder- 
stood, and perse- 
Bera cuted. The profound- 

3 est philosophers have 

Sa been considered athe- 

i ists, The most de- 
vout men have been 
called infidels. The 
greatest discoverers 
and reformers have 
| been treated as mad- 
men. The most lofty 
poetical geniuses have 
m™ been belittled as 

dreamers and visionaries. 
Among such unfortunates 
was Percy Bysshe Shelley— 
HowarD MacQuEary. one of the most unearthly 
| spirits that have ever been in- 
carnated on this globe. He was ridiculed as a poet, persecuted 
as an atheist, and shunned as an enemy of all virtue. Yet he 
was the greatest poet of his age, a believer in the only God that 
exists, and the most ardent devotee of virtue. At last, Shelley is 
beginning to be properly appreciated. The world loves to build 
and gild the sepulchers of those prophets whom it has slain. 
And while posthumous glory can give no satisfaction to the dead, 
we may show our disapproval of the persecutions they endured 
during their lifetime by offering our homage at their graves. 
Accordingly I shall, in this article, try to do justice to one to 
whom justice has been so often denied. 


I 


The first characteristic of Shelley that strikes us in reading his 
history and poetry is his uncompromising opposition to tyranny in 
all its forms. This hatred of tyranny seems to have been born 
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in him. When he went to Eton to school, he was shocked by 
the monstrous system of “ fagging,” then and there in vogue by 
which the small boys were made to do drudgery for the older 
ones, and he organized a rebellion against their oppressors, 
thereby winning, no doubt, the eternal gratitude of the small boys. 

Unfortunately, he was the son of a man totally unlike him in 
nature, who could not understand or sympathize with him, and 
therefore his home life was greatly marred by parental tyranny, 
which was equally as strongly resisted by Shelley as were greater 
oppressions, and finally resulted in an open and radical breach 
between the father and son. Sir Timothy Shelley was by no 
means the worst of men. He was a typical English country 
squire, and had his son been of the ordinary type of character, 
willing to follow his father’s example, and settle down to a con- 
ventional country gentleman's life, there would have been little 
or no trouble between them. But, unfortunately for their 
domestic happiness and fortunately for the world, the son was one 
of the most original, independent, daring spirits this century has 
produced, and hence he could not and would not submit to con- 
ventional restraints and customs, even when imposed upon him 
by parental authority. 

The same is true of his college life. He entered Oxford at the 
age of eighteen, in October, 1810, and was expelled from college 
the following March for publishing a pamphlet on the “ WVecessity 
of Atheism.” He was led to the adoption of the views set forth 
in this pamphlet by his inordinate desire for absolute liberty. He 
persisted in regarding all questions as “open questions,” subject 
to the test of reason, and would not acknowledge the authority of 
the Church or the Bible, unless it were sanctioned by reason, or 
based on facts. When it became known that he was the author 
of the pamphlet on Atheism, he was, of course, summoned before 
the University authorities, who demanded of him a confession. 
But, considering their demand unreasonable and unlawful, he 
refused to criminate himself, maintaining that his accusers must 
prove their case. He was, therefore, expelled for contempt of 
authority, and together with a friend who tried to defend him, 
and was also expelled, he went to London. Soon after this, he 
married Harriet Westbrook, a girl of sixteen years of age, much 
inferior to him socially and intellectually, and this led to the final 
breach between him and his father, who could never pardon this 
great social impropriety. In 1812, we find him and his young wife 
in Dublin, whither he had gone to forward Catholic Emancipation. 
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From the time of William of Orange, the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland had suffered the severest oppression. They had been 
excluded from Parliament, and in fact from every profession and 
every Government office, from the highest to the lowest, from the 
schools and from almost every duty or privilege of a citizen. 

In 1800, the union of [reland with England had been effected, 
as Justin McCarthy says, “by a wel/ paid majority of sixty.” 
Hence it is no wonder that Shelley should have advocated Catho- 
lic emancipation and the Repeal of the Union with all his heart 
and mind and strength ; and while we may be disposed to smile 
at his youthful enthusiasm in publishing and distributing his 
‘Address to the Irish People” on this subject, yet we must remem- 
ber that Catholic Emancipation has since his day been brought 
about by exactly the methods and means he advocated. 

One of his greatest poems, the powerful tragedy of “ Zhe Cenci”’ 
is a phillippic against tyranny of the parental sort. The tragedy 
is based upon the romantic story of Count Cenci, who was a per- 
fect devil in human form, and whose cruel treatment of his wife 
and children finally led to their murdering him in self-defence. 
The deed was discovered, and although the noblest and most 
influential persons in Rome petitioned the Pope for their pardon, 
the wife of Cenci and his son and daughter were put to death. 
The magnificent fifth act of this drama, in which Beatrice defends 
herself and justifies her act, is equal to anything even Shakes- 
peare ever wrote, and will always remain among the masterpieces 
of literature. 

Shelley was a radical Individualist, and his hatred of authority 
led him to a rejection of the marriage institution, and to a belief 
in “ Free-Love.” Rosalind and Helen, one of his weaker poems, 
is an exposition of his views on this subject. 

In his most beautiful poem entitled Zpipsychidion, addressed to 
a noble lady of Pisa, he says : 


‘*T never was attached to that great sect 
Whose doctrine is that each one should select 
Out of the crowd a mistress or a friend, 
And all the rest, though fair and wise, commend 
To cold oblivion ; though it is the code 
Of modern morals, and the beaten road 
Which those poor slaves, with weary footsteps tread 
Who travel to their home among the dead 
By the broad highway of the world, and so 
With one chained friend, perhaps a jealous foe, 
The dreariest and the longest journey go.” 
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‘In a plausibly written note to “ Queen Mab” Shelley says: “A 
husband and wife ought to continue so long united as they love 
each other; any law which should bind them together for one 
moment after the decay of their affection would be a most intol- 
erable tyranny, and the most unworthy of toleration.” 

Unfortunately for his fame and happiness, the poet practiced 
what he preached, and perhaps his own experience is the best 
refutation of his views on this subject. Harriet Westbrook, his 
first wife, was the daughter of a man who kept a coffee-house in 
London, and he was not at all congenial to Shelley. He wasdrawn 
to her by learning that her father maltreated her, and his Quix- 
otic championship finally led to Harriet’s throwing herself upon 
him, and offering to flee with him. He probably never really 
loved her, although “she was a remarkably good looking girl, 
with a brilliant pink and white complexion, beautiful brown hair, 
a pleasant voice and a cheerful temper.” While both of them 
(Harriet through Shelley’s influence) believed in “ Free-Love,” 
they decided for propriety’s sake to conform to custom, and so 
they were married, under the Scotch laws. They lived quite 
pleasantly together for three years, and Harriet took part enthu- 
siastically in her husband’s crusade against the oppression of the 
Irish Roman Catholics. But, in 1814, they separated, and in 1816 
Harriet committed suicide, having borne Shelley two children. 
Immediately after their separation, and before Harriet’s death, 
the poet “married” Mary Godwin, the daughter of William 
Godwin, the well-known author of “ Political Justice,” who shared 
Shelley’s views on marriage and other social and political institu- 
tions. 

It is useless to try to defend Shelley’s treatment of his first 
wife. It was coldly heartless, notwithstanding his allowance of 
money to her, and it plunged him into much misery, and caused 
her death. She was not intellectually ex rapport with her brilliant 
husband, but he knew this before he married her. She held theo- 
retically the same view of ‘marriage he did, but he had persuaded 
her into his belief. He promised under law, and with the eyes 
of his understanding open, to love and keep her, and therefore he 
violated his promise by abandoning her simply because he found 
a more congenial companion. He found consolation and joy in 
the society of his second wife, but poor Harriet could find it only 
in the grave. The poet’s heartless abandonment of his wife led 
to a fruitless suit for the recovery of his children and greatly 
embittered his life, but this was the natural and necessary conse- 
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2 quence of his ignoring the deepest laws of being. Shelley made 

the mistake of supposing that marriage laws are purely artificial 

institutions, instead of expressions of natural relations, whose. 
preservation is necessary alike to individual and social happiness. 

Any particular marriage law, or set of laws, may be more or less 

imperfect and unjust, and we should certainly aim to base them 

upon facts and reasons, but if men and women were at liberty to 
form and dissolve connubidl relations at will, there is not the 
slightest doubt that society would soon be totally disorganized a | 
and endless misery produced. Marriage is not simply an indi- 
vidual concern, as Shelley erroneously maintained, but it has 
social and political aspects. No man has a right to use a woman 
for his own selfish purpose, and then abandon her (and her 
children perhaps) to the cold mercies of the world; and this 
would undoubtedly happen in thousands of cases if there were no 
laws preventing it. Shelley saw an instance of this in his own 
family, for Byron took advantage of his sister-in-law’s “free love”’ 
notions to use her for his purpose and then abandoned her, and 
what he did others would do, and the result would be that all 
family life would be destroyed, natural relationships disturbed 
and confounded, social and political disintegration would result, 
and, in a word, the polyandry and polygyny of primitive sava- 
gery, would return. If men and women were less mercenary and 
more judicious in forming matrimonial alliances; if they were 
to put intellectual comradeship above worldly considerations, and 
real love above mere fancy, there would be no need of separa- 
tions and divorces. But, as Shelley says in “ Queen Mad ;” 


** Even Jove is sold, The solace of all woe 

Is turned to deadliest agony: old age 

Shivers in selfish beauty’s loathing arms, 

And youth’s corrupted impulses prepare 

A life of horror, from the blighted bane 

Of commerce; whilst the pestilence that springs 
From unenjoying sensualism has filled 

All human life with hydra-headed woes.” 


As long as this state of things continues, as long as young 
women sell themselves, as long as men brutalize themselves, so long 
will true love be impossible and domestic happiness be destroyed, 
marriage but a mockery, separations and divorces fashionable and 
frequent. Law does not make these social evils, and only a higher 
and nobler education, 2 purer public opinion, a more rational 
home training of boys and girls, can prevent such social disrup- 
tion and domestic misery. 
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The second feature of Shelley’s poetry, which is most promi- 
nent is its optimism. In “ Queen Mab,” he says: 
‘*Look on yonder earth ! 
The golden harvest springs ; the unfailing sun 
Sheds light and life: the fruits, the flowers, the trees, 
Arise in due succession : all things speak 
Peace, harmony and love. The universe, 
In nature’s silent eloquence, declares 
That all fulfil the works of love and joy— 
All but the outcast Man.” 

His wonderful ideal drama, ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,” sets forth 
Shelley’s ideas of good and evil in the sublimest and most poeti- 
cal form. He bases his poem on the old mythology about 
Saturn, Jupiter and Prometheus. During the reign of Saturn, 
the earth and all things were “very good, and love and happi- 
ness were universal.” But this state of happy ignorance and 
innocence was broken up by the evil god, Jupiter. 

** And Jove now reigned : for on the race of man 
First famine, and then toil, and then disease, 
Strife, wounds, and ghastly death unseen before, 
Fell ; and the unseasonable seasons drove, 

With alternating shafts of frost and fire 

Their shelterless pale tribes to mountain caves ; 
And in their desert hearts fierce wants he sent, 
And mad disquietude, and shadows idle 

Of unreal good, which levied mutual war, 

So ruining the lair wherein they raged.” 

You will at once perceive that Shelley’s views on the problem 
of evil, up to this point, differed very little from the “ orthodox ” 
Christian theory. Originally the heavens and the earth were 
“very good,” but owing to man’s ignorance and the malignity of 
an evil god the primitive paradise was destroyed. But Shelley 
differed radically from Orthodoxy as to the duration of this evil 
state. Mrs. Shelley tells us: “The prominent feature of the 
poet’s theory of the destiny of the human species was that evil 
is not inherent in the system of creation, but an accident ‘that 
might be expelled. Shelley believed that mankind had only to 
will that there should be no evil, and there would be none.” 

Hence he asks in “ Queen Madb:” 

‘* Hath Nature’s Soul— 


That formed this world so beautiful, that spread 
Earth's lap with plenty, and life’s smallest chord 
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Strung to unchanging unison, that gave 
The happy birds there dwelling in the grove, 
That yielded to the wanderers of the deep 
The lovely silence of the unfathomable main, 
And filled the meanest worm that crawls in dust 
With spirit, thought and love—on man alone, 
Partial in causeless malice, wantonly 
Heaped ruin, vice, and slavery? His soul 
Blasted with withering curses ; placed afar 
The meteor, happiness, that shuns his grasp, 
But serving on the frightful gulf to glare, 

. Rent wide beneath his footsteps ? 

Nature? No. 

Kings, priests and statesmen blast the human flower 
Even in its tender bud: their influence darts 
Like subtle poison through the bloodless veins 
Of desolate society.” 


Whether all the social, political and moral evils we suffer from 
are entirely due to the injustice of men or not, yet the poet is 
certainly right in ascribing many of these evils to this cause. 
There has been from his day to the present a gloomy school of 
political economists, who have attributed the suffering of society 
to natural and necessary causes, and Shelley so loathed their 
views that he said: “I had rather be damned with Plato and 
Lord Bacon, than to go to heaven with Paley and Malthus.” 
But in recent years a large and influential school of economists 
has arisen, who maintain that whatever truths the old theories 
may contain, yet most of our industrial, social, political and 
moral evils are due to artificial causes, and are therefore remova- 
ble—and this has given a great impulse to philanthropic work. 
In Shelleyan language, Prometheus has at last been unbound, 
and is now waging an exterminating war against ignorance, vice 
and misery, and will surely in the end come off more than con- 
queror. Prometheus, in the drama referred to, represents the 
human mind, and our poet maintained that knowledge, the free, 
unfettered use of reason, and the vigorous exercise of the human 
will would restore the lost paradise. In a fine passage, he shows 
the wonders that Prometheus has already accomplished. He has 
discovered fire, the metals, and gems ; developed speech ; created 
science; produced poetry and music; chiseled marble into 
divine forms; discovered the course of the sun and planets; 
traversed oceans and strange continents ; built cities; founded 
all sorts of charitable institutions, and alleviated human suffer- 
ings in a thousand ways, and will continue to do so until Wisdom 
and Love shall fold over the entire world their healing wings. 
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Shelley was expelled from Oxford on account of alleged athe- 
istical beliefs, and from that day tothis he has been considered 
an atheist by many. Even the good and generous Frederick 
Robertson said: “I grieve that I cannot call Shelley a Chris- 
tian.” But one who believes as earnestly as Shelley did in Eter- 
nal Love is certainly a Christian, according to Him who said : 
“God is Love.” It is not difficult to believe that “God is 
Power,” for we see an omnipotent Energy at work all around us. 
It is still less difficult to believe that ‘“‘God is Law,” for the suns 
and planets revolve in such heavenly harmony as to produce the 
music of the spheres: the seasons come and go: the flowers 
bloom and decay: the embryo develops, the child grows, the 
man lives and moves and has his being according to well-ascer- 
tained laws, and the Prime Cause of all this activity is no blind 
Fate, no capricious Chance, no stern Necessity, but an intelligent 
Power, acting in accordance with self-imposed laws. Yes, but 
there is Nature, “red in tooth and claw:” there is the plant con- 
suming the mineral, the animal feeding on the plant, and man 
devouring both plants and animals. Life must be sacrificed in 
order to give birth to life. From the cradle to the grave we are 
subject to suffering, ‘and man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn.” Yet, in spite of all this, our poet 
could believe that Nature is a garment in which the All-Beautiful 
has robed his mysterious loveliness, and his whole life was one 
dream of enthusiastic philanthropy. If love is greater than 
faith or hope, and St. Paul says it is, then Shelley was a 
Christian. 

III 


The third feature of Shelley’s philosophy which we may note 
is a beautiful Zdealism. 
In “ Queen Mab,” he says: 


‘* Throughout this varied and eternal world 
Soul is the only element, the block 
That for uncounted ages has remained ; 
The moveless pillar of a mountain’s weight 
Is active, living spirit, Every grain 
Is sentient both in unity and part, 
And the minutest atom comprehends 
A world of loves and hatreds,” 


And again he cries : 
‘* Spirit of Nature ! 
The pure diffusion of thy essence throbs 
Alike in every human heart. 
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Spirit of Nature! thou 

Life of interminable multitudes. 

Soul of those mighty spheres 

Whose changeless paths through Heaven's deep silence lie ; 
Soul of that smallest being 

The dwelling of whose life 

Is one faint April sungleam.” 


Idealism is the warp and woof of Shelley’s poetry: it sparkles 
on every page, and is a good antidote to the hard materialism 
and arid agnosticism of our day. If in Queen Mad he makes the 
Fairy say, ‘There is no God,” he explains, in a note, that “ this 
negation must be understood solely to affect a creative Deity. 
The hypothesis of a pervading Spirit, coeternal with the universe, 
remains unshaken.” All through his poems Shelley applies the 
endearing epithets to this Spirit that Christians apply to their 
God. In his remarkable Zssay on Christianity (Prose Works) he 
says: ‘We live and move and think; but we are not the crea- 
tors of our own origin and existence. We are not the arbiters of 
every motion of our complicated nature ; we are not the masters 
of our own imaginations and moods of mental being. There is 
a Power by which we are surrounded, like the atmosphere in 
which some motionless lyre is suspended, which visits with its 
breath our silent chords at will. Our most imperial and stupen- 
duous qualities—those on which the majesty and power of 
humanity is erected—are, relatively to the inferior portions of its 
mechanism active and imperial; but they are the passive slaves — 
of some higher and more omnipotent Power. This Power is 
God.” . Yet this is the man who has been called an atheist. The 
fact is, Shelley was a Unitarian of the Emerson type. He simply 
rejected “the vengeful, pitiless and almighty Fiend,” whom the 
popular theology of his day offered for his worship, and we honor 
him for his courage and faith. 

On the great question of the soul’s immortality, Shelley speaks 
with the philosopher’s caution. His philosophy would naturally 
lead him to believe in a future life, for we have just seen that he 
thought that “throughout this varied and eternal world, Soul is 
the only element, the block that for uncounted ages has re- 
mained.” He believed that the Infinite Soul is co-extensive and 
coeternal with the universe, and that this Spirit “throbs alike in 
every human heart.” Hence man’s soul partakes of the enduring 
nature of the Eternal Soul of which it is a miniature. In his 
poetical gem on the Sensitive Plant, and in his immortal Elegy 
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on the death of Keats—a poem ranking with Tennyson’s /u Mem- 
ortam—Shelley elaborates this view of the soul’s destiny. Yet, 
elsewhere, he expresses grave doubts about a future existence, 
and when urged, on one occasion, to express his views plainly, 
he refused, saying: “We &now nothing ; we have no evidence : 
we cannot express our inmost thoughts. They are incomprehen- 


‘sible even to ourselves.” But, however doubtful our poet may 


have been at times, when philosophizing on this subject, his 
poetry is permeated by a profound idealism wholly inconsistent 
with belief in the annihilation of the spiritual element in man, and 
we shali do well to accept his poetry instead of his philosophy on 
this point. Neither materialism nor agnosticism can prove their 
views of the soul and its destiny, and if we may not dogmatize 
on this problem we may at least believe that the soul’s continu- 
ance after the death of the body is more in accordance with the 
teachings of Evolution and the constitution of man’s nature than 
its annihilation would be. | Physiology demonstrates the radical 
difference between mind and body, thought and brain, and we 
cannot believe that so much time and energy would have been 
spent on man’s production as has been so spent if he were des- 
tined to total destruction after a momentary existence. We may 
say with Prof. John Fiske: “I believe in the immortality of 
the soul, not in the sense in which I accept the demonstrable 
truths of science, but as a supreme act of faith in the reasonadle- 
ness of God’s work.” Or we may say, with Charles Darwin: 
“ Believing as I do that man in the distant future will be a far 
more perfect creature than he now is, it is an intolerable thought 
that he and all other sentient beings are doomed to complete 
annihilation after such long-continued, slow progress.” The high 
development of man’s spiritual powers, the magnificent capacities 
of his mind, the lofty aspirations of his soul, point to a continued 
existence in a higher sphere than this, and no one believed this 
more strongly than Shelley. The inherent dignity and high des- 
tiny of man is the inspiration of his noblest poetical flights. 
Shelley gives us his views of Christianity in his Essay already 
referred to, and it is one of the best expositions of the ethics and 
religion of the great Nazarene to be found in our language. 
While rejecting the irrational dogmas which theology has woven 
around Jesus, he placed him in “the foremost rank of those true 
heroes who have died in the glorious martyrdom of liberty, and 
braved torture, contempt and poverty in the cause of suffering 
humanity.” No one ever entered more deeply into the ethical 
spirit of the Master’s teaching than Shelley did, and in this. Essay 
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he distinguishes with admirable clearness and brilliancy what is 
permanent from what is transient in Christianity. Those who 
think that the lofty teachings of Jesus cannot be distinguished 
from the crude ideas of his disciples—that “ we must accept all or 
none of the gospel-narratives’’—that Jesus’ character is insepara- 
bly bound up with the myths that have gathered around it— 
should read Shelley’s masterly Essay. Shelley also loved and 
studied the Bible—especially the poetical books, Psalms, Job, 
Ecclesiastes, the Prophecies, etc—but of course, he rejected the 
unauthenticated stories of miracles which this Book contains. 
But the miraculous element in the Scriptures is, comparatively, 
so small that it may be rejected without seriously affecting the 
Bible. Most of the miracles may be explained as_ simply 
extraordinary natural events ; only a very few need be rejected. 
Modern Theology is rapidly coming round to Shelley’s position, 
and if he were alive to-day, and held the views expressed in his 
writings, he might occupy “an orthodox pulpit,” or even hold a 
professorship in a Presbyterian theological seminary. 

Shelley as a poet is growing in favor, and is destined to hold a 
foremost place in English literature. The reign of Byron is over. 
He lacks the originality of Shelley—his daring imagination, which 
soared into the empyrean and bodied forth the profoundest truths 
and the most ethereal characters. Shelley added a new quality 
to English literature—a quality of ideality, freedom and spiritual 
audacity. Byron did nothing of the sort. His power manifested 
itself in a totally different region. His elemental worldliness and 
pungent satire do not so liberate our energies or cheer us with 
new hopes and splendid vistas. His dreary pessimism and gross 
materialism depress us, whilst Shelley’s lofty idealism and ardent 
optimism buoy usup. Byron’s magnificent descriptions are gen- 
erally mere copies of places he has visited or scenes he has wit- 
nessed, and his characters are, for the most part, portraits of him- 
self or transcripts of what he has read in history or fiction. Some 
critics consider Wordsworth a greater poet than Shelley. But 
while Wordsworth suits our meditative moods, sustaining us with 
a sound philosophy and bracing us by healthy contact with that 
Nature he so dearly loved, he lacks Shelley’s magnetism. Words- 
worth is a quiet stream flowing gently through green meadows, 
Shelley isa mountain torrent leaping over precipice after preci- 
pice, dashing silvery spray right and left, and rushing on to the 
ocean of the Infinite. What remains of permanent value in 
Coleridge’s poetry—such work as Christabel, the Ancient Mariner, 
or Kubla Khan, is a product of pure artistic fancy, tempered by the 
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author’s mysticism. Keats, true and sacred poet as he was, loved 
Nature with a somewhat sensuous devotion. She was for hima 
mistress rather than a Diotima; nor did he share the prophetic 
fire which burns in Shelley’s verse, even apart from the direct 
enunciation of his favorite tenets. In none of Shelley's great- 
est contemporaries was the lyrical faculty so paramount. We may 
agree, therefore, with Mr. Symonds who says: “Whether we 
consider his minor songs, his odes or his more complicated choral 
dramas, we acknowledge that Shelley was; the loftiest and most 
spontaneous singer of our language. In range of power, also, he 
was: conspicuous above the rest. Not only did he write the best 
lyrics, but the best tragedy, the best translations, and the best 
familiar poems of the century.” Of course, Shelley has his 
faults. He is no satirist and no humorist. As an artist, also, he 
lacked polish. Haste, incoherence, verbal carelessness, the want 
of narrative force, and a weak hold of objective realities—-these 
were his chief defects. In his eager self-abandonment to inspi- 
ration, he produced much that is unsatisfactory, simply because 
it is not ripe. There is no defect of power in him, but a defect 
of patience ; and the final word to be pronounced in estimating 
the larger bulk of his poetry is the word immature. Not only 
was the poet young, but the fruit of his young mind had been 
plucked before it had been mellowed by reflection. Had Shelley 
lived to the age of many poets, we may be sure that his Muse 
would have taken far loftier flights than it did. His skepticism 
would have given way to rational beliefs. His philosophy would 
have become more profound and self-consistent. His theories of 
social and political reform would have been sobered and ration- 
alized. But it is useless to mourn over our loss, and we should 
be grateful for what we have. Shelley had his faults and they 
were very grave ones, but his lofty poetical genius, his 
deeply philosophical spirit, his enthusiasm for truth and virtue 
and justice, his ardent love of, and faith in hts fellow-men, assure 
him a place among the world’s Immortals, During his lifetime 
no laurel adorned his brow, but we gladly and reverently lay our 
wreaths upon his tomb. 


‘* He has outsoared the shadow of our night, 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not, and torture not again ; 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn.” 


Saginaw, Mich. HowarpD MacQueary. 
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THE HOUSE NUMBER THIRTEEN 


A DRAMA DURING THE PARIS COMMUNE, i 


Towards the 
middle of the short 
a street, in the quiet 
faubourg buta 
hundred yards 
from the left bank 
of the Seine river, 
stood the house, 
presenting to the 
passers-by its cold, 
stony facade. It 
must ‘have been 
over one hundred 
and fifty years old, 
and each of its five 
stories were so 
high-ceilinged 
that it looked like 
a very huge pile 
indeed. Over its 
Carriage entrance 
was hewn, in the 
key-stone of the 
vault, the ill- 
omened number: 
Thirteen. 

The windows— 
six on every floor 
—were protected 
y at night by heavy, 
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green painted, wooden shutters, and the massive gate below 
remained closed, every hour in the day when none of the 
tenants craved admittance; its enormous wrought-iron knock- 
ers reminding one of a prize-fighter’s bulky fists. And never 
had this fortress-looking mansion appeared less inviting than 
during those somber weeks that preceded May 30, 1871, the 
closing period of the sinister Commune days. 

All over the dark, despairing capital of France there arose 
the barricades that were to see the final struggle of this bloody 
and unavailing revolution: two months of vain, foolish, crim- 
inal struggles were about to culminate in torrents of blood and 
clouds. of thick, devastating smoke. Knowing themselves 
beaten, the soldiers of the Commune—its crazed victims rather 
—spent their last hours of power in continuous drinking bouts 


and insane massacres of innocent victims. And finding their - 


wholesale fusillade of those they were pleased to call “hos- 
tages,” too slow and unsatisfactory, they had begun to set the 
torch of incendiarism to public and private buildings. Barrels 
after barrels of petroleum thrown into cellars, or rolled under 
the archways of palaces had been set a-fire and left to do their 
abominable work; and soon, the flames licking the walls, 
climbing up to the roofs, enveloped houses and inmates ina 
shroud that left no escape. Like the gigantic illumination 
around a festive punch-bowl, the greenish light rose to the 
skies—a bonfire for the murderers, a funeral pyre for their 
victims. Thus it was that around the house Number Thirteen, 
and in the ancient mansion itself there reigned a silence almost 
akin to death. For were not the fiends lurking about, their 
infernal torches athirst for other conflagrations, and was not in 
dumb immobility the only hope of escaping the universal 
disaster? 

- Since it had stood there, with the ominous numeral engraved 
upon its frontal, house Number Thirteen had met with no sensa- 
tional disaster. People lived and died therein in the usual, 
humdrum way; neither epidemics nor accidents, nor crimes had 
chosen number thirteen as their natural, favorite abode, and it 
seemed as if the dread impression the fatidic number always 
carries about with it had almost vanished away, in this particu- 
lar case; to no one’s greater pleasure than to that of Herr Ish- 
mail Adam Schyll, the old Jew, owner of the mansion, who took 
good care to increase, at the expiration of each lease, the rent 
of his confiding tenants. The said tenants were never wanting 
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however, for the Hebrew landlord cared but little for char- 
acter, provided his own price for the empty apartment was 
accepted and punctually paid up. Recently he had rented the 
second floor, the choice flat in the house, to Madame Colette de 
Limeuil, a self-elected member of the French nobility, better 
known bythe multitude of her male acquaintances than by 
their respectability. Many a girl, born as she was, in the ranks 
of the humbler classes, steps over boldly—as far as a resound- 
ing name goes—from the working men’s faubourg, the St. An- 
toine, into the old nobility’s exclusive quarters, the St. Germain. 
With innate shrewdness and a certain amount of hypocritical 
reserve, these strange recruits manage to conquer their jani- 
tor’s and even their parish priest’s esteem. After that is done, 
it is pretty plain sailing for those clever and far-seeing adven- 
turesses. All they need is some elderly protector, fond of a 
little good time on the sly, and but too prone to succumb to 
the wiles of these mercenary Delilahs. 

Madame Colette de Limeuil—the real and only name of whom 
was plain Colette Martin—had met with such a devoted protector, 
a few months before the Empire’s downfall. This veteran rake 
had had, however, to follow in his exile his lord and master and 
chief rake of all, unfortunate Napoleon IIL., and during his pro- 
longed absence he had failed to correspond with his “friend.” 
So the young woman had given herself up to the delights of 
untrammeled freedom while endeavoring to annex whatever 
stray profits came within her reach. Parisian born as she was, 
the siege had no terrors for her; she rather enjoyed it as she 
would a blood and thunder melodrama at the old Ambigu thea- 
ter. But the Commune she adopted right away like the gov- 
ernment of her dreams, intent upon the part of a Theroigne de 
Mericourt, the red Amazon, during this mock repetition of the 
days of the Terror of 1793. She loved the constant open air 
life inthe mellow atmosphere of spring, the improvised camps, 
the sulphurous speeches to the troops and the people. She 
was one of the rabble, after all, her assumed name notwith- 
standing; those shouting, drunken ruffians parading through 
the streets were her true friends and brothers—and to them all 
her heart and soul went in a mad transport. At times, she 
would suddenly resume her grave demeanor as a member of 
the staid aristocracy and claim for Colette de Limeuil relation- 
ship with and sympathy-for those aristocratic heroes of the 
first revolution: Marquis of Lafayette and Count of Mirabeau, 
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Among the lace-bedecked general staff of the Commune she 
was seen many a time in a gorgeous uniform of her own com- 
position, cavalcading on a black charger of fiery mettle and 
prophesying victory in the inspired strains of a demi-goddess. 
Followers she never lacked; was she not handsome and easily 
enthused? During those days of terrible deeds, her laugh 
sounded younger and merrier than ever, and the flame in her 
eyes was sufficient evidence that she thought herself engraving 
her name upon the annals of the future. She sincerely believed 
that her long red plume, floating over her wide brimmed hat 
would suffice to place her side by side with the famous Duch- 
esses that led the Parisian insurgents against Cardinal Mazarin 
—so more the pity for the poor little, empty head, as hollow 
and noisy as a full chime of sleigh bells. 

On the third floor of Number Thirteen, through one of those 
surprising contrasts so constantly met with in Parisian houses. 
and only there, perhaps, lived Norbert d’ Agenis, the famed 
royalist historian, a tenant of thirty years’ standing. Absorbed 
in the study of the past ages, he ignored the present; he knew 
every detail concerning the revolutions of a century back and 
the men who had acted their parts therein, but he had failed to 
realize that he lived, just now, in the midst of a demented city 
and that his own existence was intermingled with one of the 
most tremendous crises a nation ever went through. The 
books he had written treated harshly rioters of high or low de- 
gree; his whole being was devoted to the doctrine of monarchy 
pure and simple, uncontrolled and illimited in its powers, 


steadily adverse to every move of so-called progress. He even 


boldly asserted that progress was a cruel misnomer and always, 
infallibly resulted in a backward step, disastrous for both King 
and people. His hatred was bitter and unreasoning against 
such men as Richelieu, the born enemy of the old nobility, Mir- 
abeau, a traitor, Danton, a corrupt debauchee, Robespierre, the 
man of blood and tyranny, against every republican of every 
land and time. Ceaselessly he kept compiling old documents, 
adding new evidence to his colossal brief against the impious 
spirit of modern times, and the noise of the fusillade or the dull 
rumble of the loud-mouthed cannon never seemed to reach his 
ears. What did he care, anyhow, for the history of his own 
time? That belonged, he would have said, to the future Agenis. 
No one judges fairly that judges at too short a range. It takes 
generations to place objects in their proper perspective. Then, 
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and then only may the exact, truthful formula be reacned and 
given to the world. Thus did the old savant live alone, with 
his books, his manuscripts and his old maid-servant. 

The story above was occupied by M.and Mme. Lamberquier— 
the husband a respectable business man, as dull and common- 
place as they make them; the wife, Fanny by name, one of the 
most attractive women in this section of the great metropolis. 
She was tall, dark featured, of slender but most graceful build, 
with the loveliest hands and feet imaginable. If you looked at 
her closely, her magnificent eyes acted upon you like a whole 
electric battery, and the dazzling brightness of her teeth aiding, 
you regretfully withdrew from under her magnetic glamour. Her 
husband adored her with true marital stupidity, and made her life 
wearisome through his most unwarranted jealousy. 

The floor above, the one before last, had been divided into two 
rather shabby lodgings; one occupied by the Henault family of 
five—father, mother, and three children—depending upon the 
meager salary of a petty official for their daily bread. It wasthe 
saddest corner in the house; there, want, actual want, lay dis- 
guised behind the wretched pretences of gentility. Many a day 
did the poor people go huhgry to bed; many a winter night did 
they shiver with cold in the chilly rooms. When the husband re- 
turned from his daily toil, he would find his sickly wife, silent and 
trembling, by the empty fireside, and the youngsters in a corner 
near by crying from sheer hunger. Did they actually eat every 
day inthe week? Who knows? 

The second lodging on the same landing was Ishmail-Adam 
Schyll’s headquarters, Never was house-owner so furiously fond 
of his property, of that piece of land and this heap of stones he 
had purchased with every penny he had in the world. He had 
got them cheap, too, on account of the ill-omened number over 
the street-door. But what did he care for such silly superstitions? 
Figures had no meaning for him except they meant cash—hard 
cash; and so far, time had proved him to be in the right, for the 
House Number Thirteen, purchased at a ridiculously low price, had 
become a most profitable investment, But how he loved it! Day in, 
day out, he would roam about the staircase, landings and passages, 
inspecting every nook and corner with an ever-vigilant eye, almost 
beside himself when the slightest dampness would filter through 
the roof, or the plumbing get the least little bit out of order. 
Nor did he fail to collect his rentals himself, the very day they were 
due, giving his tenants just the amount of respect their prompt- 
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ness in paying their quarterly dues entitled them to. The “very 
noble” Mademoiselle Colette de Limeuil, her hands always full 
of easily-earned money, received his choicest bow. The old Jew 
was small of stature, red of hair, and grotesque generally. Since 
the Commune had begun to display its spirit of wanton destruc- 
tion, he had hardly tasted an hour of peaceful sleep. Day and 
night he would imagine his house—his jewel, his idol—about to 
be burned down to the ground by criminal hands. 

Finally, among the small rooms reserved for the servants, upon 
the garret-floor, lived a young man, Jacques Landal by name, and 
a student by avocation. Always pale-ldoking and shabbily 
dressed, he must have been quite poor. Through what freak of 
Fate had he been induced to seek a lodging within those walls? 
That freak of Fate had simply been a chance meeting, on the 
street, between Jacques and Fanny Lamberquier. The young and 
modest wife had failed to notice the slender lad upon whom her 
langourous eyes had bestowed, unwittingly, a ray of their glorious 
orbs. For days after this momentous incident, the student had fol- 
lowed her about in her short walks, or stood for hours gazing at 
her closed windows. One morning, he noticed the janitor put- 
ting out a sign: For Rent. Sure enough, Destiny had willed 
that there should be a room vacant in the House Number Thir- 
teen, and therein the love-sick youth hied himself with a heart 
full of secret delight and unbounded hopes. Since then—it had 
happened two years ago—the humble adorer had contented 
himself with a polite bow from Fanny when the two met on the 
stairs. Did she know of the passionate yearning that sighed so 
closeto her? She certainly acted as if she did not, and the thrill 
her approach would send through Jacques Landal’s veins brought 
no responsive blush to her chaste brow and no quiver to her 
pure lips. 

II 

As we said above, May—that fatal month of May in the year 
1871—was coming to a close. It was midnight, the whole street 
slept the sleep of the just and of the wearied ones. Suddenly 
a loud rumbling, as of several carriages driving at a break-neck 
pace, filled the whole peaceful thoroughfare. Four closed lan- 
daus stopped in front of Number Thirteen. A noise of boister- 
ous merriment was heard within the crowded vehicles. 

“Keep quiet!” ordered an imperious voice, “there’s no use 
waking up the whole street!” 

The man who spoke jumped to the sidewalk. He may have 
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been about twenty-seven years old, and his gold-braided uniform 
fitted his handsome person to perfection. He was one of the 
leaders of the Paris Commune, General Hugues, an adventurer of 
no mean renown, Behind him came out of the same carriage two 
colonels, also very gorgeously attired, but lacking the stylish 
appearance of their chief; other officers of high rank, fan- 
cifully uniformed, or rather costumed, emerged from the other 
vehicles escorting three women—no, three unfortunates. The 
whole crowd numbered twelve males and females, all pretty 
drunk already. They had organized themselves into a surprise 
party; they were coming down upon Colette, the chief favorite, 
for the time being, of handsome General Hugues. They 
carried among themselves abundant victuals and drinkables. 
After hammering on the big oaken door, they brought down 
the janitor, who imprudently opened the door, just a little, to in- 
vestigate. A vigorous push from Hugues, and the curt announce- 
ment, “General staff,” acted like magic, and the gang poured 
within the mansion like an overflowing sewer. They climbed, 
silently enough, the dark staircase, and keeping their spirits a 
few minutes within bounds, rang at Colette’s door. Her lady- 
ship had retired for the night, but she soon recognized her 
friends’ voices, and donning a bewitching wrapper, admitted 
them, quite enthusiastically, within her bower. A general shake- 
hands followed—“Good-morning, Montpoivre; good-morning, 
Sansonnet,” these were the names of the two colonels. “Isn’t 
this a funny idea of yours?” 

“Don’t you like it?” queried Hugues, rather brusquely. She 
gave him a hearty, sounding kiss, crying: 

“T am just delighted, boys!” 

“Oh, that’s better,” Sansonnet said, almost moved to tears— 
a confirmed toper’s tears. The servant was called out of 
bed, and, everybody lending a helping hand, the dining room 
table was soon made ready for the improvised banquet. All 


the gas jets were lighted, and, to allay the heat, all the street — 


windows thrown open. Seated around Colette’s hospitable 
board, the party resumed its riotous gaiety, the glasses clinked, 
the voices rose in boisterous appeals, the tipsy laughter rang 
through the night, song after song resounded through the still- 
ness of the peace-enwrapped street. The women were fair look- 
ing, the uniforms resplendent with gold lace, the table laden 
with crystal and silverware, with flowers, fruit and delicacies 
innumerable, and around it, those besotted creatures began 
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satiating themselves with those gross pleasures so long craved, 
so long refused them. Theirs, at last, were the delights of the 
rich; what did the poor and famished ones count now in their 
eyes? They had even forgotten that there existed such wretched 
beings—their brothers and sisters of yesterday—Indeed, they 
were the masters to-night, the masters of all those things that 
tasted so sweet, and inflamed the bodies and souls! 

In their drunken orgie, they failed to hear the drums beating 
through the populous streets, a few blocks away, calling the 
troops of the Commune under arms; or, if they heard them, they 
cried, contemptuously: “Some false alarm again—some skirmish 
of no importance—a petty fusillade under one of the edvanced 
forts;” and when the noise seemed to be coming nearer, they 
exclaimed: “What do we care, anyhow? We are here for a 
good time, and we'll have it, with a vengeance. Pass over this 
bottle, Colette, I'll crack its d——d neck in no time! Your 
health, fair ones!” 

* * * * * * * 

In the somber street below, two groups of citizen-soldiers, in 
- ragged semblance of uniforms, have just met, and stop to ex- 
change news. 

“Did you hear of it?” 

“Of what?’ 

“The Versaillais are in the city.” 

“Is that true?” =, 

“It is. Some ——- —— traitor sold them the keys of one of 
the gates.” 

“Is that so? There is but one thing left for us to do then—” 

“Yes, but one thing left—to light up a huge bonfire in sign of 
glorious welcome—” 

“Let us go to work at once and light it up.” 

“Yes; and why not begin right here?” 

“Nothing better. No time to lose; besides they are having too 
much fun up there.” 

And, in quest of their hellish contrivances, the armed bandits 
disperse for a short interval. 

* * * * ; * * * 

Just at that minute, Montpoivre, his filled glass in his hand, 
was for the tenth time, shouting the chorus of the AMaersetilaise. 
Suddenly a frightened gesture of Colette stopped the increasing 
boisterousness; growing deathly pale, the girl screamed: 

“Look here! We are thirteen sitting round this table!” 
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To be thus feasting, ¢Airteen in one and the same party, in a 
house numbered 7%irteen,was really carrying the joke too far, and 
the superstitious soul of Colette shuddered within her sea ar 
body. 

Thirteen! Somebody suggested that the servant girl he called 
upon to act as the fourteenth guest. The most noble Mademoi- 
selle de Limeuil proudly remembered her ancestors, the Cpe 
and refused to thus associate with a domestic. 

“Then call in a neighbor!” cried Sansonnet. 

“That’s the thing—we'll have some fun not on the programme,” 
approved Hugues. 

“I'll get the guest we want, and in no time; just see if I 
don’t,” boasted Montpoivre, who rose upon his unsteady legs. 
He added, “What door am I to ring at, Colette?” 

“Any door you please,” the presy girl answered laughingly; 
“I never spoke to any of the tenants.” 

“Who lives in the flat just over yours?” 

“Oh! that’s M. d’Agenis, an old savant—” 

“D’Agenis,” exclaimed Hugues, who had dabbled in literature; 
“The old royalist historian, Isuppose? A regular fossil—just the 
man we want; he’ll cut such a figure, the poor aevil: Fetch him 
down, Montpoirve, fetch him down, by all means.’ 

Obeying orders, the colonel reached the door and was soon 
heard noisily climbing the stairs. Every body was laughing with 
renewed zest, the reassured Colette contentedly crunching a 
branch of celery. 

If Hugues had turned out scamp, after having known a sides 
state of existence, Montpoivre had never, at any time, been any- 
thing else than a brutal, bloodthirsty ruffian, now let loose like a 
wild beast through Parisian politics’ strange vagaries. On rioting 
days, such faces as his are seen lurking about, almost hellish in 
their expression of relentless cruelty, 

With his fist he knocked at the door of Norbert d’Agenis. 

In spite of the late hour,the venerable old historian was still hard 
at work in his dusty, book-crowded library, a green-shaded lamp 
lighting the parchments he was scrutinizing with a Benedictine 
monk’s patience. He had paid no attention to the turmoil 
below. Seeing this tall, uniformed fellow walk in—for the door 
had not even been found locked—he stood up, very much sur- 
prised, his lamp raised in his hands. 

Somewhat discountenanced by the old man’s quiet appearance, 
so different from anything he had ever met with, Montpoivre fell 
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’ d’Agenis was unshaken. He bowed gravely before Colette, whom 
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short of his usual brutality of speech. Finally he stammered, the 
words coming thick and stupid out of his mouth: : 

“Surprised you are, citizen, eh! I'll tell you, we are all hav- 
ing first rate fun down stairs in Colette’s place, We thought 
that you might find time slow, up here, all alone with these old 
musty books, so they sent me up to invite you to join us—All 
brothers and friends, you know, citizen—” 


“Sir,” answered Norbert d’Agenis, with the utmost calm, “Iam 
perhaps too old now, and too foreign to the present style of liv- — 


ing among the younger generation, to know a good joke from an 
impertinent one, But I know this much, I am seventy years old; 
Colette, I am not acquainted with; I don’t participate in midnight 
suppers, I am aclose student and need rest. Therefore I bid 
you good-night, sir,” and he opened the door for the intruder to 
step out, 


“But that won’t do at all, at all!’ cried Montpoivre, now recov- — 


ering his full sangfroid and its accompanying insolence; “You 


have to come down with me, old fellow, you have to, you under- 
stand! We don’t care a—— for your owl-like face and your mum- | 
mified figure—But we are thirteen around the table down there, 
and Colette, a very nice girl, I tell you, can’t stand it. So you have | 


to come along, and right quick too—” 


. “Oh! that’s your way, is it?” the old savant replied, perfectly — 


composed, “So the days of the Terror have come back—Well, 


well! You may go first, sir, I follow you. Ah! men are sorry ; 


animals, sorry animals indeed!” 


“ Animal yourself!” cried the ruffian, and he pushed his victim — 


in front of him down the stairs. 
The arrival of the captive and his captor in Colette’s dining- 
room called forth tumultuous applause, The calm of Norbert 


he had met some time previously on the stairs, and simply said: 
“Madame, willy nilly, it appears that I am to be your guest.” 


Hugues, somewhat ashamed of his silly joke, signaled to 
Colette, who greeted the old gentleman politely enough. A dull . 
silence succeeded the riotous. hurrahs,. An act of cowardice is 


repugnant, even to fellow cowards. Finally d’Agenis’ glass was 


filled, and health after health was called forth and drunk vocif- - 


erously. Montpoivre, more tipsy than any one else called out: 
“Rigaut, Rigaut’s health!” 
The old gentleman clinked glasses without protest. He knew 
nothing of the Chief Executioner of the Commune. In the same 
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way he smilingly acknowledged the toasts proposed for such pat- 
riots as Flourens, Delescluze and other grandees of the grrreat 
insurrection, 

“By G—!” howled Sansonnet, Ree are easily pleased, you the 
so-called pure and stainless Royalist.” 

“And why shouldn’t I?” the old historian answered gravely. 

“T have heard nothing for or against any of these men whose 
healths you have wished me to drink with you. They may be 
worthy Frenchmen, for all I know, and my principles forbid me 
rising in judgment against my neighbors.” 
_ “Ah, is that so?” cried Montpoivre, laughing derisively. “You 
have never heard of our great chiefs, of the heroes of our immor- 
tal Commune? Let us see then—What if we drink tothe memory 
of Robespierre?”’ 

The old gentleman laid down his glass, and, turning his head 
aside with a movement of unutterable disgust, simply said: 

“Pouah!” 

The whole tableful burst out laughing delightedly. 

“f drink to the memory of Marat,” howled Montpoivre. 

- Pale as death, d’Agenis rose from his seat, and threw the 
whole contents of his glass full in the face of his tormentor, and 
his vibrating, rejuvenated voice cried out: 

“Bandit!” 

The report of a fire arm answered the heroic protest; the 
noble defender of history rolled on the floor, a bullet through his 
head. Montpoivre had hardly returned his murderous weapon to 
his belt, than the maddened Hugues jumped at his throat crying: 

“You brute—he was right.” 

_ The whole crowd was now rushing between the two struggling 
men, vainly trying to stop further bloodshed, when a sudden, 
terrific clamor that chilled the very marrow within their bones, 
filled the whole house from basement to roof: “Fire!—Fire!” 

- The revelers, like one man rushed to the windows, rushed to 
the stairs—Too late, too late—The flames were already roaring 
inside and out. 

The men in ragged uniforms had done their work, and done it 
well. 

They had ee for aed the laughter they hated so! 


III 


- A black, dense, iabhibndallae smoke now filled the doomed 
victims’ eyes, Saturated with coal oil the wooden stairs were 
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burning briskly, sending up a suffocating vapor and a stench so 
pungent and acrid that the lungs it reached vainly gasped for 
breath ; a mortal vertigo climbed up like a fit herald of the most 
horrible of deaths. The howling crowd had rushed up one flight 
of stairs, then a second one, then, realizing that they were thus 
madly reducing their chances of escape, they invaded the flats, 
throwing open every window to secure one more: gulp of fresh 
air. But the new drafts thus added to the hot furnace flue 
fanned the flames to more furious intensity ; soon the roaring of 
the fire sounded even above the shrieks of the desperate crea- 
tures. The agony of House Number Thirteen had now begun 
in terrific earnest. Its final destruction was but a matter of 
minutes, 

One of the Communist officers, finding all other avenues of 
escape cut off and no help at hand, stepped over a window-sill 
and jumped unhesitatingly to the courtyard below. Others were 
about following his mad example, when a lurid sheet of flame 
showed them, on the gory pavement, the mangled inanimate form 
of the reckless rioter. They backed out, shuddering at the sight 
of this new horror, while under their feet the floor began to surge 
and move and crack as if about to burst. Up, up again they 


rush, away from the pitiless flames—Now they are all huddled | 


together on the garret floor, screaming, howling, some in furious 
fits of hysterics or epilepsy. Alone, Hugues had preserved 
or rather recovered his utter disdain of all danger. He had 
well known, for days back, that his hour of reckoning was near ; 
and since he was thus to be spared a trial, an execution or a life 
exile, he acknowledged Fate’s kindnesstoward him. Hanging on 
his neck, poor Colette out of her wits, begged and kissed and 
screamed by turns. The others, the sorry chiefs of the wretched, 
guilty Commune, raged and roared like hounded hyenas. Cowards 
at heart, their very last rag of self-respect dropped from them 
in this their dying moment, and the pitiful scoundrels cried like 
babies or uttered obscene blasphemy like the galley-slaves they, 
deserved to be. Sansonnet, turned into a raving maniac, began to 
sing a love-ditty in a thundering bass voice; Montpoivre, his head 
in his hands, sat down on the last step and whined like a whipped 
dog. 

Sarcastic and iniperturbable, Hugues cried : 

“ That’s too much of a punch bowl, girls, for comfort.” 

The hysterical moans of the women answered this, his ultimate 
joke, 
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Just then, Fanny Lamberquier, a pink silk wrapper thrown 
over her night garments, rushed past, moaning pitifully like a 
baby tracked by a nightmare. Her husband, fat and grotesque, 


in his gown and drawers, dropped on his knees and began 
repeating all the prayers he ever mee. She turned round, in a 


sudden, furious rage : 

* Tell God I won’t die!” she cried, stamping her naked foot 
on the smoldering floor. “I won’t, I won't!” 

A few steps away, the Henaults, father, mother, children, 
pressed close together, were softly crying. The older ones 
stopped soon, though, and stared at each other understandingly. 


Why not die, after all, and be done with the life of unuttera- 


ble wretchedness they had led for so long? Since they all were 
to go down together, what did it matter? A release from a hated 
bondage, nothing worse. 

But this garret-story was to witness two more scenes that sur- 


passed in dramatic intensity anything dreamed of by the painters ; 


of hellish horrors. First, the mad despair of Ishmail-Adam Schyll 


about to lose in this odious wise the only love that had filled his — 


whole being, these long years: his own darling, his sole mistress, 
his jewel of jewels—Ais house! Half naked, shrieking, cursing, 
tearing his hair, twisting his hands, foaming at the mouth—crazy 


mad and the lurid light of the murderer in his eyes, the Jew went — 


about, barefooted, shaking his fist at this abominable destiny 
that destroyed his all— 


And the second madman let loose amid this extraordinary © 
crowd of doomed, raving human beings, was Jacques Landal, the — 


student, Fanny Lamberquier’s silent, humble, obstinate lover. 


But his delirium was that of an unearthly bliss that had come to — 


him in his sleep. In his eyes a superhuman joy was burning, and 


his lips half opened in unutterable ecstasy, While the demented _ 


creatures about him threw themselves into each other’s arms, ob- 


livious of rank, sex or age, he, Jacques, stood among and above | 


them all, a man with body and soul yet unscathed, a-thirst for the 
imperious desire of his life-time. And when the whole house 


shook, from basement to roof, asa drunken brute about to suc. © 


cumb to the potent drug it has swallowed, when those thirty 


victims joined in a hellish shriek of unnamable terror, he, Jacques - 


Landal made straight for Fanny, huddled in a corner but a few 


‘feet from his own room. Without a word, he embraced her within — 


his arms—the unconquerable grasp of a madman—and just at 
the very minute the swinging motion of the toppling building 
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ended in a deafening crash, a colossal crumbling down, a sinking 
of roof and floor and walls, Jacques’ lips pressed, with the pas- 
sion of the damned, the lips of the only woman he had ever 
loved—and locked in each other’s arms the two went down to 
their doom, 
ee. * * * * * 

Three years later House Number Thirteen was rebuilt just 
on the spot upon which it had stood for one century and a half. 
But they have numbered it: umber Eleven A, 


Paris. MAurRIcE MonrtTEGUT. 


INFIDELITY 


In dream released from memory’s oubliette 
I leave the curtained corridors of care, 
And now with Manon, now with La Vaillicre 
Move to the measures of the minuet, 
Sappho’s astounding eyes and mine have met. 
And I have lounged in storied gardens where 
To greet me came Yseult and Guinevere, 
Francesca, Marguerite and Juliette. 
I, too, have wandered with Callirhoé 
Along the myrtle reaches of the stream 
That pulses through the blue nymph-haunted seas, 
And back again through all of Arcady: 
Yet ever in the pauses of the dream 

_'Tis you I seek, and only you, not these. 


New York, EpGaR SALTUS. 
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“NO ASSETS” 


as '. MAN with his own way to make in the world ought to 
\ have two wives. The law should permit that. This 
was the burden of Jarvis Jessup’s thought as he 
sat alone in the gloom of his unlighted library. 
There should be a rich wife to begin with, of 
course, for a man must have money. But a rightly 
constituted man needs more than money, He 
needs social opportunity, so that his money may produce its full 
effect. To gain that, the right kind of a wife is a most precious 
helpmeet. Sometimes the rich wife is not at all precious in that 
way. Jarvis Jessup knew that. 

But unhappily two wives at once are out of the question. Well, 
then, it ought to be lawful to expunge the rich wife when she has 
become detrimental. - As things are now, she must be kept on 
the books long after she has ceased to be profitable. 

At this point in his meditations, Mr. Jessup was startled by 
feeling some unaccountable and indescribable sound near him. He 
did not hear it—he felt it. It was like an inaudible cackle of dia- 
bolical laughter. A ghost might have laughed so, for another 
ghost to hear. It disturbed Jarvis for the moment, and made 
him uncomfortabte. 
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But probably it was some queer echo in one of the library 
alcoves. He was not very familiar with the properties of his 
library. He often sat here of an evening, and reflected upon his 
greatness, finding the library more satisfactory than any other 
sort of lumber-room to sit in; and that was all the use he had 
for it. But ‘he had never “felt” that sound of strange laughter 
before. 

And yet somehow it seemed to him that he had felt it long ago, 
before the library existed. It brought back the past to him. He 
loved to think upon the past; so he forgot the laughter in the 
pleasant memories it suggested. 

Jarvis Jessup was a self-made man. The difference between 
him and the sort of men God makes was considerable; but he was 
eminently satisfied with his own job, holding it greatly superior 
to the other kind. True, there was still a good deal to be done; 
but when he had quite finished himself, men and other beings 
would see something well worth seeing. The steps of progress 
thus far were what he loved to contemplate. 

He had put vast wealth in the place of miserable poverty. 
That was a process pleasant to think upon. No matter how he 
had accomplished it. When aman has so many millions as this 
man now possessed, questions are impertinent. He had triumphed 
in that, and he would triumph in all. But there were obstacles 
still to be overcome. Mrs. Jarvis Jessup was one of these. Her 
money had been the corner-stone of his present millions. So 
much good she had done; but all that belonged to the past. 

She made his future more difficult, for unhappily she was a 
woman to be ashamed of. Coarse and ignorant as she was, she 
could not prevent his progress, of course, but she hindered it. An 
aspiring man should not be hampered by such conditions. He 
wished he might be rid of this incumbrance, at whatever sacrifice. 

As he came back to this, the starting point of his reflections, 
Jatvis felt again the same strange echo of diabolical laughter. 
Again it brought a sense of familiarity with it, but only such a 
suggestion of memory as baffles and exasperates. He got up and 
peered nervously into the dark corners of the room. He could 
see nothing and hear nothing; so he sat down again, and listened 
to his thoughts 

They dwelt upon his daughter now. She was his reliance 
where his wife failed him so miserably. He was not ashamed of 
his daughter. She was beautiful and attractive. She was even 
brilliant. The money expended for her many accomplishments 
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and on her many tiring-women had been well invested; for now 
she reflected upon her father much of the light that is shed from 
high places. What more could he desire? 

But he had trouble with her, too. It is a grievous thing 
when a father finds his own child arrayed against him. And 
the unhappy experience had come upon this father in the very 
turn and crisis of his shining career. If he were thwarted now 
his most precious opportunity would be lost. Therefore he 
would not be thwarted. 

At the expense of much effort he had secured the “option” of 
a son-in-law just to his mind. Many had been offered to him, 
but they were not what he wanted. It had so happened that 
his daughter did not want them, either; but that was merely a 
trifling coincidence, of no real significance whatever. Here, 
at last, in his very grasp, was the very article he coveted. The 
man was available in every way. He owned as many millions 
as Jarvis Jessup himself, and he held keys to open the most 
exalted doors. So allied, this anxious father might rest from 
all his labors. 

Then how sharper than a serpent’s tooth the perversity of his 
only child! For in this case, also, the daughter did not 
approve. The preposterous excuse for her wickedness was a 
pronounced preference for some man of her own choosing; but 
that was only a trifling difficulty. Jarvis could manage his 
daughter easily enough. If only he could dispose thus easily 
of the wife that had become unprofitable! 

Again his wife. Perhaps he thought so much of her to-night 
because this was their marriage anniversary. Twenty-five 
years ago,.this night, he had taken her fortune with the incum- 
brance of herself. Twenty-five years was quite long enough for 
an ambitious man to wear such fetters as bound him to this 
undesirable woman. 


_ Twenty-five years, As he said this over, resentfully, to him- 


self, he again became conscious of the unheard sound that had 
twice before disturbed him. This time, words were mingled 
with the demoniac laughter. The words seemed to be the notes 
of the unholy laugh, but they were very distinct. Jarvis Jessup 
did not hear them, but in some way he knew they had been ut- 


‘tered close beside him. 


“Twenty-five years. Yes, the end of the quarter, Time for 
a settlement!” | 
Why were such words spoken to him? Who uttered them? 
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What did they mean? End of the quarter? Twenty-five years 
are a quarter of a century, but what of that? What interest had 
he in such a fact, beyond— 

He stopped there in his questionings. Sudden recollection 
had given him a possible answer; and for an instant his facul- 
ties were paralyzed by a great terror, He remembered now 
when that voice had spoken to him before. He remembered 
what had been the fearful burden of its words then. He felt 
the full significance of the words it had spoken just now. 

Only for an instant did the terror endure. Then he himself 
laughed at the absurdity of it. Such things, he believed, were 
told in old legends and fables, but they had no existence to 
scare hard-headed and practical business men in this country and 
century, He wasstill alittle weak and shaken, even after he had 
thus disposed of the matter. Therefore the next happening 
renewed his fright, and caused his pulse to stop for a second. 

A faint light shone about him from somewhere in the dark- 
ness. -Then he saw a small flame moving through the gloom. 
At first it seemed to move of itself ; but soon he saw that a hand 
guided it. A white-robed figure was revealed behind the flame. 
Do spirits of light come when the powers of darkness call, then ? 

The next moment, Jarvis Jessup smiled in mortified amuse- 
ment at his own fears. The white-robedfigure was his daughter, 
come to the library in search of a book. Being the only one 
who ever sought books there, she expected darkness in the room, 
and was prepared for it. She carried a pretty little silver lamp of 
antique pattern ; and by means of it she had scared her father 
most dismally. 

The feeble torch did not reveal to her that the place was 
already occupied, and she moved with unrestrained carelessness 
from alcove to alcove ; the perfumed oil of the lamp giving forth 
a faint fragrance as of spice-offerings to a goddess. No goddess 
was this, however. She was simply a bright, lovable, loving 
girl; grown a little awry in the arid soil and the unwholesome 
weather of home. As she carried her little lamp from place 
to place now, she sang softly to herself fragments of a gay 
love-song. 

The love-song was harsh discord in the ears of her father. 
If it had been a song of gold, now, or of high society! Anger 
at the foolish song made him forget the more foolish words that 
had frightened him so. He would give the girl something to 
think about besides love-nonsense. 

27 
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“Grace, I have something to say to you. Come here.” 

The unexpected sound of his voice st:rtled her a little, but 
evidently, she was not much impressed by his presence or his 
words. Asshe came and stood before him there was, in her face 
and manner, a veiled insolence that suggested contempt for him 
and his pretensions, He was her father, and she must wear for 
him a mask of respect. But he was also a man of ignob!e base- 
ness, so under the mask she must needs smile in derision. 
Filial love? Hardly, without at least a twig of paternal love for 


that heavenly vine to twine itself about. 


“Grace.” The father spoke sterniy, but without looking into 
the beautiful, clear eyes shining above him. * Mr. Atherton will 
call on you to-morrow. He has something to ask which you must 
answer. And I may as well tell you beforehand that your answer 
must be ‘yes.’ Do you understand ? Your answer must be‘ yes.’” 

Grace calmly looked him over for an uncomfortable half- 
minute. 

“Mr. Atherton has his answer already,” she said quietly. 
“ And I must say he behaved very well, considering how old he 
is, and how hopelessly vulgar.” 

“He has been here? Well? You knew my wishes; did you 
answer him according to them ?” 

“He wished to marry me, not you,” said Grace. “So I gave 
him my answer, not yours. The answer he got was ‘no.’” 

“Sot” 

The word was simply an exasperating sneer. The man was 
angry, but he would not dignify this petty revolt by treating it 
seriously. 

“Mr. Atherton will call on you again to-morrow,” he went on. 
“And he will get a different answer. You shall write him an 
apology to-night, and ask him to come and receive your fia/ an- 
swer. And when he comes, you will make the answer fit your 
duty.” 

“What if U refuse all this—as I certainly shall ?” 

“If! There’s no ‘z/’ about it! Do you suppose I’m going 
to lose the chance of my life-time for a baby whim of yours? Do 
you suppose I’m going to miss the advantages George Atherton 
can give me, because you fancy yourself in love with a beggar ? 
A fellow with a paltry hundred thousand, and absolutely without 
social position? /f you refuse! Refuse if you dare! Marry 
your beggar if you dare! Do you know what I willdo? T’ll— 
But you won’t refuse !” 
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‘* I certainly do refuse,” 

Grace spoke very earnestly. She set down the lamp on the 
table beside them, and stood directly before her father with her 
hands tightly clasped. . That was the only sign of excitement— 
the tight clinching of her fingers. 

“Now listen to me, father. We had best understand each 
other, once for all.” 

She stopped abruptly, in great alarm. Something dreadful 
had befallen her father. Souce great terror had overwhelmed 
him. He sat cowering back in his chair, shrinking away from 
some frightful thing his staring eyes beheld. His features were 
convulsed, and his very hair seemed to stir above his scared 
brain. 

Grace could see nothing to account for all this, Certainly her 
words had not produced the startling change. She knew they 
would enrage him, but surely they would not terrify him. She 
leaned over.him and laid her hand anxiously upon his arm. She 
would have spoken soothingly to him, having a woman's instinct 
to relieve suffering ; but he put her away with a trembling hand, 
and his stiff lips shaped themselves to the one word : 

“Go!” 

So, in great bewilderment, she hastened away in search of 
her mother. She left her little lamp behind. In the light it 
shed, Jarvis Jessup looked again to see the frightful thing that 
had so affected him. 

And behold, it was only a shadow! .Grace had set her lamp 
beside a bronze figure on the table. The shadow of this figure 
had leaped, like a grotesque, live thing across the table toward 
Jarvis; and in its odd and gruesome distortion it was the 
shadow of ademon. He recognized it as the shadow of the 
horrible presence that had been mocking him. And the waver- 
ing flame caused the impish shadow to leap and dance upon 
the table in fiendish glee. No wonder the haunted man was 
frightened. 

But he was not frightened now. He was ashamed of his 
momentary weakness, and therefore in a worse temper than 
ever., In this frame of mind’ his wife found him. Summoned 
by her daughter, she had hurried to him in much anxiety. For 
in spite of twenty-five years in his company, this foolish woman 
still had love for her husband. How that could be, let the man 
who understands a woman’s heart explain. 

“What's the matter, Jessup?” she cried, coming to him in 
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awkward haste. “Whew! What you been burning matches 
for? You've filled the room full of brimstone! Say, what ails 
you?” | 

“Nothing ails me. Why are you here? I did not send for 
you.” 

He spoke with contemptuous impatience, as if some servant 
had been rather too presumptuous, But Mrs. Jessup was-not 
visibly affected by his words. She was not a whit more in awe 
of his greatness than her daughter was. 

“I did not send for.you,” Jarvis repeated. “But seeing. you 
are here, I'll give you something to do. Find Grace, and tell 
her I insist on her doing what I ordered. She must do it this 
hour. Tell her I shall find ways to punish her if she disdbeys! 
Go! and do as I bid.” 

“Don’t you be simple, Jessup! Grace told me what you sajd. 
You don’t suppose she’s going to do sucha thing as that, ‘do 
you? ‘Ask that old hunks to come back and marry her? : She’d 
be a fool! Of course she won’t do it, and you can’t make her 
do it. Let old Atherton go. There’s money enough: without 
his. And you just tell Grace she can have Frank ' Julian, 
Frank’s well enough off, and a better or nicer yoitttg*-fellow 
doesn’t exist. You just say ‘yes’ to that; won’t you, Jessup?” 

She laid her hand in coaxing caress on his head, and waited 
for him to speak. He thrust her hand away with a gesture that 
was an insult. 

“You surely don’t suppose I am going to argue the matter 
with you—with you!” he said. 

“Say ‘yes,’ Jessup!” 

“Woman! you annoy me enough by being alive, without en- 
couraging my child to be disobedient. I won’t have that. 
Now go!” 

She was not afraid of him, but he had power to hurt her. He 
had hurt her now. With a pain in her heart, she moved slowly 
away. Three steps made her invisible in the gloom, and her 
husband dismissed her from his mind. 

“Admirable!” 

The demon shadow leaped in mad glee. It seemed to have 
voice as well as life now, for surely it had spoken that word of 
approbation. And the voice was the silent echo made audible. 
With terrifying distinctness Jarvis Jessup heard the word. Any- 
body could hear it. His fears had been prophets, then. 

Yes, and there was the confirmation of the prophecy. The 
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shadow-demon was hidden now; for between Jatvis and the 
table, a shape had come which almost caused the man to swoon 
with fear. And yet the thing was not so very dréadful to look 
upon. It was simply the form of a man; and so far as appear- 
ance went the man might have been a highly respectable pros- 
pective’ defaulter. 

“Good evening, old friend,” said the Shape. 

-“You—you have—the advantage—of me,” Jarvis stammered 
through his chattering teeth. 

“Certainly. That is why Iam here. I have called with my 
account. This is the end of the quarter, and my time for set- 
tlement.”’ 

“J__I have no outstanding accounts,” Jarvis protested, with 
an abject pretence of bluster. 

“You will hardly be able to repudiate this one; and you will 
please give it prompt attention. I have already waited some 
time here, being unwilling to interrupt conversations with 
ladies. However, I enjoyed hearing you talk. You proved 
yourself such a customer as I love to deal with. Now to busi- 
ness.” 

The visitor seated himself on the edge of the table, and 
spread out a paper which he carried in his hand. 

“Here is the account,” he said. “You wanted an article I 
could furnish. You offered the price I demanded, and I deliv- 
ered the property. The date of delivery is here, just twenty- 
five years ago to-night. The transaction recorded is the déliv- 
ery to Jarvis Jessup, of Matilda Bowen with the fortune to her 
appertaining. Consideration—One Soul. You remember it? 
I was sure you would! You needed a rich wife, and had said 
you would give your soul for Matilda Bowen.and her fortune. 
But I need not trouble you recalling the details. I am here to 


receive the amount due me for my share in the transaction.’ 


“No, no! Give me longer time! I didn’t mean it for a bar- 
gain! I gave you no writing!” 

The pitiful wretch in the chair shrieked the words, and cow- 
ered away from his dread creditor. The Shape, unmoved by 
his outcry, sat and smiled upon him implacably. 

But the debtor’s appeal for mercy had response. And of all 
beings in the universe, the one who came to Jarvis Jessup in 
his dire strait was Matilda Bowen, the wife he had just sent 
from him with reviling. Hearing voices before she reached the 
door, she had paused in surprise, and then had staid in conster- 
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nation. She realized who the creditor was; but if she was not - 
afraid of Jarvis Jessup, she most certainly was not afraid of: 


this other! 
“Don’t mind him, Jessup,” she said, coming to her husband 


and laying her hand on his head again. “I'll manage him! All . 
you've got to do is to say ‘yes’ to Grace and Frank Julian. Will 


you do that?” 

Jarvis nodded with craven eagerness, clutching pitifully at 
her dress the while. 

“Is that a promise—sure?”’ she demanded of him. 

“Yes! Yes! Help me!” 

“Allright. Now,” turning to the creditor, “you've got me 
to deal with!” 

“Impossible, woman! I cannot deal with you!” said he with 
manifest trepidation. 

“Well, you'll Aave to deal with me. The property wasn’t 
yours to sell, but never mind that. Now take a pencil and set 
down the items I give you. Are you ready?” 

Sullenly the creditor took pencil and paper. The woman 
stood transformed before them. She remembered what she 
had suffered from the fear-palsied wretch who was now clinging 
to her garments, and the memory made her heroic in his 
defense. That is the way of some-women. — | 

“A bargain is a bargain,” she said to the astonished creditor. 
“You stood by your bargain; he shall stand by his!” 

Jarvis screeched in new terror when he heard these ominous 
words. She continued as if he had remained silent. 

“Jarvis Jessup wanted my money. To get it he made me be- 
lieve that he loved me and I loved him, Have you got that down?” 

The creditor nodded. 


“Well, as soon as he got my money he made me miserable by - 


his neglect. He did not even show decent gratitude. Put that 
down.” : 

“Gratitude,” the creditor repeated mechanically. 

“Worse than that,” the poor wife continued; and now it was 
pitiful to hear her words; “he was ashamed of me. He has 
always been ashamed of me, because I am plain and awkward 
and haven't fine manners. Put that down. He’s ashamed of 
the wife he cheated into marrying him.” 

The creditor wrote swiftly, smiling the while, 

“Since he got so rich with my money,” the wife went on, “he 
wants to get into society: I can’t help him there, so he hates. 
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me. Not half an hour ago he wished I was dead. Put that 
down.” 

“Dead. A splendid record it is!” said the creditor enthusi- 
astically. 

“No conversation, if you please! Now for some items about 
our daughter. First item: He never gave her one word or 
look of fatherly affection in her life. Next item: He poured 
out money for her, but,only asaninvestment. He thought she 
would be a credit to him, and help him along; that’s all he 
cared for. Next item: She got into society, and that bettered 
his chances; so he pretended to be proud of her. . Next item; 
Two men want to marry her. One is a good man, and she loves 
him. The other is not good, and she despises him. The man 
she despises could help Jarvis Jessup along, so the poor girl 
has been ordered to marry him. Next item: Just now Jarvis 
Jessup promised that she shall marry the man she wants. Why? 
Simply because that was the only way to save himself from 
you!” 

“All down!” said the creditor gleefully. This was a delight- 


fully foolish woman to deal with, after all. She had made her | 


husband’s case about as bad as it could possibly be. 
“All the other items I suppose you've got already,” the ad- 
vocate resumed. ‘You know he hasn’t had any conscience but 


the market reports; that he hasn’t troubled himself whether | 


the money he got belonged to him or to somebody else; that 
he never kept out of any speculation because it was going to 
ruin other men; that he made a beggar of every depositor in a 
bank, and was sharp enough to do it without being arrested. 
You've got all that, haven’t you?” 

“Every item!” the creditor responded heartily. “And I have 
seldom had a finer record!” 

“You are sure it’s all right?” 

“Perfectly correct.” 

“Good. Now we'll sum up.” There was an ominous tone 
of triumph in the woman’s voice at last. “Just take the trou- 
ble to find the sum of all these items; then subtract the total 
from the original amount and see how much Soul there is 
left!” 

It was terrible to see the change that came upon the creditor. 

“Understand,” said the advocate, “your claim isn’t disputed. 
You shall have all the Soul Jarvis Jessup has left after twenty- 
five years of such a life as that.” 
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The only answer was an angry dash of the pencil, as the 
creditor wrote on the margin of his paper the words: 

“No assets!” 

Then the Shape vanished; and his rescued victim collapsed 
in his chair, insensible. 

* * * * * 

“Jessup! Jessup! Wake up!” 

His wife’s hand was laid on him again, and he came slowly 
and fearfully back to consciousness. 

“Say, Jessup, are you awake? Mr. Atherton is in the parlor, 
waiting to see you. Says he wants your answer, whatever that 
means.” 

“Tell him,” said Jarvis with a shudder, “that my daughter's 
answer is my answer!” 

Camden, N. /. James C. Purpy. 


A GRECIAN FABLE 


Three shadows from the shadow land 
Throughout Life’s journey by us stand ; 
And wheresoe’r our feet may stray, 
They glide unseen along the way. 


When in the cradle weak we lie 

The first pale shade is hov’ring by, 

And tenderly our strength doth keep ; 
"Tis gray-eyed Hypnos,—God of Sleep! 


O’er busy plans of early years, — 

Too oft, alas! o’erswept with tears, — 
A bright-eyed specter kindly beams, 
"Tis grand Oneiros,—God of Dreams! 


Down the steep pathway to the grave, 
When weary, worn, its rest we crave, 
Watching our steps with bated breath 
Is Thanatos,—The God of Death! 


Sleep, Dreams, and Death; a trio grand, 
Impalpable, ye ever stand 

Ready your mission to fulfill, 

Enhance the good, make light the ill! 


. Hypnos! when in our hours of pain, 
Wipe thou the tears which fall like rain! 
Oneiros! when our idols fall, 

Let thy sweet whisper Hope recall ! 


And when our earthly course is run, 
Our battles fought, our triumphs won, 
Grave Thanatos to thee we fly, 
To teach us nobly how to die! 
. St. Louis, Mo. J. Lyon AsHCcROFT, 
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THE ANATOMY OF FLIRTATION 


(A Few Extracts from the Diary of Paul Larcher, the Famous Parisian 
Playwright.) 


ITTRE, the French Noah Webster, has 
preserved, in his admirable historical dic- 
tionary, the old, obselete French verb 
fleureter, the direct and only ancestor of 
the English verb “to flirt.” With the 
touching prudery of an unworldly gram- 
marian, he traces its meaning to “those 
pretty little ways between young people 
of opposite sexes,” and he reminds the student that fleureter 
comes from feur, flower, and is still in use under the modified 
form of conter fleurette, “to speak as sweet as a flower blooms,” 
in other words: to feed the loved one with the choicest of per- 
fumed nonsense, 

Now, that we have consulted the philologist and listened to 
his say, let us compare it, in sober earnest, with the stern reality 
of facts. 

...+..Fleureter is dead, dead as a door nail. The French them- 
selves, so fond of Anglicizing their sports, have replaced it by the 
verb fo flirt, by the noun substantive, @ firt, and by that other 
noun, not only substantive but substantial, firtation. “O, I love 
to flirt,” your passion of the day will say if she notices a cloud 
on your brow. ‘He is my flirt” the college girl whispers when 
her chum leans over to gather her latest secret. “Iam some- 
thing of a flirt,” confesses the woman you care just a little too 
much for, when she wants you to understand how she intends 
keeping her liberty while torturing you to her heart’s (?) content. 
i ewcien Now, verb and nouns substantive call forth again dear 
old Littré’s definition: “those pretty little ways between young 
people of opposite sexes;” and inquisitive, never satisfied minds 
like mine are bent upon finding what those “pretty little ways ” 
consist of, where they begin, how far they go, when and where 
they actually stop, I am growing old and 4/as¢(—much older 
and more d/as¢é than I care to acknowledge even to myself— 
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and yet those “ pretty little ways ” and their true, real and actual 
meaning is still closed letter for me. Shall I give up the solving 
of this enticing riddle? Or pursue my inquiry so methodically as 
to “corner the answer,’’ some happy day to come? We'll see. 
Let.us try first a little mild questioning. 
.....-A few years ago, I had the privilege of roaming about the 
Louvre Galleries as the guide of an American woman of excellent 
manners and undoubted refinement. We stopped a moment 
in front of a large paint- 
ing by a very famous Pre- 
Raphaelite, whose name 
I fail to remember. It 
represented the day of 
Resurrection and the 
tombs were busy disgorg- 
ing their dead. Monks in 
their dark. gowns and 
hoods were met, as they 
rose from the torn-up 
ground, by sweet Sera- 
phim who leaned over 
affectionately and gave 
them, on the lips, the kiss 
of celestial welcome. —_ 
“Oh! isn’t this charm- 
ing, Monsieur?” said my 
companion. “Look at 
those angels actually 
flirting with the monks—” 
So they were flirting, 
were they? This set me 
PAUL BOURGET. a-thinking. 
....+el had begun to familiarize myself with that tempting 
monosyllable, then somewhat less current than it is now in Pari- 
sian circles, when I unfortunately made use of it in the presence 
of a staid, but not otherwise unapproachable daughter of Albion. 
She frowned ominously, as soon as the unlucky word escaped my 
lips, and interrupting me unhesitatingly, she said, with a snappish, 
curt intonation of the voice: 
“Excuse me, Monsieur, but this is a pretended English word 
that was never uttered in my presence, except on this side of the 
channel.” 
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I blushed of course, and felt overwhelmed by all the thorough 
contempt true Anglo-Saxons know so well how to manifest when- 
ever forced to notice anything they have dubbed “ Frenchy.” 

And there was my budding understanding of fleureter, to flirt 
again knocked into a cocked hat. In fact that degree—or lack— 
of “‘innocent”’ innocence, the presence or absence of which I was 
looking for in those “ pretty little ways” of old Littré’s definition 
was still as undetermined, as “ ungauged ” a quantity—if such a 
mercantile word be in order—as it had ever been before. 
eben All the same, I am forced to acknowledge that these 
“pretty little ways” are sometimes innocent. Have you ever 
seen, in a drawing room, a young woman carry away with her in 


some cosy nook some gentleman, either old or young, with’ 


whom she is soon plunged in vivacious conversation, while her 
bare arm slightly touches the sleeve of his dress coat? Her silk- 
inclosed foot is nervously tapping upon an embroidered cushion. 
Out of every.movement of her long, silky feather-fan the man 
feels the sweetness of the perfume that emanates from her 
whole self, from her slender shoulders, from her.hair wherein 
jewels are shimmering. She speaks to him in the intimacy of 
this little corner in a tone which is the tone of the téte-a-téte. 
What does she say to him? What does he answer? She is 
laughing, and her teeth shine even and dazzlingly white, His 
eyes. glisten, and clearly denote the little intoxication his 
vanity is going through, and also perhaps the physical delight 
that every man of taste enjoys whenever chatting with a pretty 
woman. Half an hour later, the couple separates, and “it is 
ten to one that somebody will approach the lady, saying, in a 
tone either vexed or ironical, or at least pleasantly pathing: 

“Now, didn’t you flirt to-night?” * 

“That may be,” answered to me, one evening & charming 
woman to whom I was addressing this friendly admonition; 
“but, you know, flirting is the only sin that is allowed good 
women.” 
ree Now, this is one more definition; its only weak point be- 
ing that it applies oniy to the good women’s flirtation, and 
doesn’t fit at all the flirtations of those who are not so good. 
At least, there are many of my young friends who have con- 
fided details which might lead one to suppose that, for these 
other women—the not-so-good ones—flirtation amounts to a 
great deal more, and goes from the pressing of the hand to 
the pressing of the waist, including the kisses on the eyes 
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and lips. I remember one among my friends who occasionally 
came to my rooms to show me a series of sonnets he was writ- 
ing, from time to time, and addressed to a lovely marquise, di- 
vorced, or widow, or I don’t know exactly what. With that dis- 
cretion which is the peculiarity of extreme youth, he narrated 
to me his meetings with the lady in question, their long drives 
in the neighboring parks, and the many rather spicy details 
connected with those excursions. But he would add, with the 
utmost seriousness: 

“She is the most loyal of woman. She told me, all along, that 
she didn’t mind flirting, but would never have a lover.” 
ieoey If this young man was right, then flirtation is not only the 
sin of good women, it is also the modesty of sinful ones. I am 
afraid that admirers may not always find this distinction very 
’ clear, and there is a sure test—we will speak about it later— 
that demonstrates the fact, and that test is—jealousy. For these 
. logicians, the good woman and the other one are looking for the 
same sensation whenever they indulge in flirtation. They are 
anxious to awaken in man a desire, in the first case respectful, 
unacknowledged, poetical to a degree; in the second case, more 
brutal in its form, and unhesitatingly repulsed, but after all, al- 
ways the same desire. And those who truly love a woman, 
whether she be pure or otherwise, will suffer grievously from 
this systematic temptation, the realization of which is forever to 
escape their grasp. It reminds me somewhat of this famous 
axiom: “There is no half modesty, and no half immodesty.” 
cube When one is talking of an intercourse which ranges from 
the most commonplace of compliments to the most refined of 
caresses, everything is in the finest shading, and self-deception is 
constantly met with. It is thus that the flirting woman is 
often taken, and wrongly so, for what is known as a coquette, for 
there is an abyss between the two. The first—the flirt—has an 
unconquerable taste for awakening in mana hunger and thirst 
she is never to appease; she plays with it, she “leads him on” for 
a while, and, carefully avoiding the climax, she drops him. The 
second one—the coquette—wants to be loved in earnest, but she 
is perfectly decided in advance not to love in return. The flirt, 
therefore, remains a most exquisite creature, who asks nothing 
more than what she gives; while the coquette is cruel at heart— 
that is, if she has any heart, for she craves after the sensation of 
seeing the man who loves her suffer. In the flirt, there is some- 
thing of the fizz in the champagne; in the coquette, there is an 
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unshared intoxication which leaves the bitterest of after-tastes. 
She always wants to carry you off upon the road of tragic passion, 
as doing her powers greater honor; she hates nothing worse than 
the piquant familiarity that originates in flirtation, and which 
never culminates in tears of grief or despair. 

ob ules The coquette will show herself past mistress in the art of 
inveigling you in the most compromising situations, provided she 
herself is safe from any unpleasantness ; but when she begins 
what she calls her conquest, she “acts passion” in a way which 
would put many of our best actresses to shame. She will speak 
of her sleepless nights, of her constant thinking of the absent 
one, and, as long as your submission is not assured, she will pass 
through all the phases which she thinks will be the most apt to 
bring you to her feet. Her great ruse will be to appear as grave 


with you as she may be thoughtlessly gay with others, or as ° 


reserved with others as she will show you confidence in the 
téte-a-téte. If she is a good musician, she will select certain 
pieces that she will never sing or play except before you, and when 
one of her recitals will come to a close, with what religious ges- 
ture she will shut down the piano as if the very soul of Chopin 
was blessing her noble efforts! But why should I attempt to 
give here the first notions of that Treaty on Coquetry of which 
no’ man was ever allowed to read more than five lines—and 
which could hardly be enclosed within five hundred pages? 
......Now, when the coquette has convinced you, by one or more 
of her thousand and one tricks of trade, that you have entered 
very deep into Aer heart, it happens invariably that, instead of 
that, she has settled as sole mistress of your heart, and then she 
begins to torture you with the most ferocious delight. The flirt 
does no such thing; for, the day she discovers that the “little 
ways” are turning out serious, she has but one pre-occupation, 
and that is to put a stop to the whole thing, for she hates nothing 
more than she does “a passion.” 

At the same time, the coquette, once in a while, finds herself 
out-generalled, and, having awakened the animal in the gentle- 
man, shows herself indignantly surprised when confronted by a 
will even more imperious and exacting than her own, and which 
claims, without accepting any denial, its pound of flesh. 
......Let us follow now, one after the other, the successive per- 
iods over which flirtation can, and sometimes does, pass before it 
reaches that crisis which may transform the operette into an 
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‘opera, and the innocent, insignificant by-play into a drama full of 
tears and blood. 

bali Pee The other afternoon, for instance, you have called upon a 
lady whom you seldom visit. On that day, you showed yourself 
good-humored and even witty; she used to classify you among 
those callers whom one has to receive out of socijal duty, and she 
is quite surprised as well as charmed, to find so much pleasure in 
your company. When you leave, you have grown more satisfied 
with yourself and her. It seemed almost as if you had discovered 
her. A few days later, you call on the same lady again ; this 
time she is alone and is visibly pleased by your coming. She 
begins teasing you in a way she never had before. You answer 
in the same’tone,-and this alone might be called flirtation. Per- 
haps, about that time, you have some-serious attachment in some 
other quarter, and the fact of conversing in this light,-airy tone 
with another woman has all the piquancy of a demi-infidelity. 
Little by little, you contract the charming habit of visiting your 
flirt with a perfectly quiet conscience, since you feel sure never 
to fall in love with her. Your new friend, on her side, although 
most earnestly devoted to her duties, discovers an ever new charm 
in this close proximity to a danger the existence of which she 
refuses to admit. It is just like the candy she is munching half 
the afternoon. She is not taking a meal, but only tasting sweets. 
Besides, if there is also, on her side, some serious affection to- 
ward somebody else, she finds it great fun to render this “some- 
body else” just a little bit jealous, so that he may hold in higher 
value, the happiness granted him. This is what might be called 
the honey-moon of a flirtation ; it is something like the minor 
motive in a sonata: the melody is there, but it is so faint and so 
vaguely indicated that it just caresses the ear without forcing 
it to listen. 

renee n We are reaching now the second period of this interesting 
situation. One, or both, of the two flirts is, or are, beginning to 
suffer the first symptoms of an indescribable uneasiness, She has 
been discovering that Ae is being very deeply in love with some- 
body else and rather illogically imagines that he has been 
deceiving her all along. Why does she think so? She couldn’t 
tell, since she doesn’t love him and would feel much embarassed 
‘if he did love her. But vanity is made of such paradoxes. He, 
on his side, is made aware by some accident that there is a mas- 
culine affection hidden in this woman’s life, and that she is bound 
in that direction as solidly as she is insignificantly attached to 
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him. He didn’t mind at first to be counted simply as a kind of 
appetite-opener, but that was when he thought the dinner only of 
an indifferent kind. Now that he knows the table is spread with 
all the luxuries of the season, he finds himself rather too candid 
and, to say the word, he feels himself victimized. 

So, one fine morning—by the way, why do we always speak 
of fine mornings, when in general the early hours are just the re- 
verse—well, one morning, fine or otherwise, she is struck with the 
idea that you are observing, with too strict fidelity, the tacit un- 
derstanding existing between you. On your side, you get up de- 
cided to prove to her that you are worth troubling her imagina- 
tion a little more. From that moment, dates the most surprising 
unevenness in her humor as well as in yours. You begin address- 
ing each other sundry remarks’ that are more biting than tender; 
she occasionally makes even fun of you, thrusting such witty 
sallies as are apt, sometimes, to touch you to the quick. Your- 
self are apt to indulge in jealous inquisition, acting almost 
as awkwardly as the most obtuse of husbands. A storm is 
evidently brewing, and your nerves suffer from the amount of 
electricity in the atmosphere, although no clouds have yet ap- 
peared upon your horizon. Never fear ; those clouds are coming, 
and with them, lightning and thundering bolts, even hail, which 
is going to mow down those pretty daisies, the petals of which 
you had taken such pleasure picking together in the innocent 
bloom of your early flirtation. 
éeeee’ The third period isnowon, There is no more question of 
honeymoon, and the sky has grown as black as the ink I write 
with, or the heart of my lady-love. The man has sworn that 
he would have this woman his own, and she, on her side, begins 
to display a well-acted indignation at the pretensions he dares 
to bring forward. Or perhaps it is the other way; she has felt 
her slight power over you dwindling to nothingness, and she is 
trying her very hardest to transform into sworn duties those 
attentions you so gladly manifested towards her at first; you 
rebel, and war is declared—and this war ends what I should 
call flirtation proper, and I have no occasion to pursue my 
study any farther. 

‘Suwa So we have come either to declared and stormy passion, or 
to the radical disparition of those “ pretty little ways” that started 
the ball rolling. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, either of 
these climaxes awaits every flirtation. The hundredth case how- 
ever, makes up for all these pitiful endings; and that extra- 
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tion, can be defined in one word: Friendship! It does happen 
really, that once in a long while, the woman who has flirted with 


** FLIRTING.” 


you—it must have been avery mild flirtation indeed—it may 
happen that this woman possesses positive qualities of mind and 
heart ; in a word, she has a soul in spite of her frivolous ways. 
Some fortunate chance has revealed the fact to you. She has 
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suddenly proved herself both exquisitely clever and straightfor- 
ward to a degree. 

Pees It may have happened on a late afternoon ; you have just 
come to her in your usual way, feeling perhaps a little melancholy 
and desirous to cure yourself with the help of her merry chat. 
Twilight has set in. The servant has been late bringing in the 
lamps. She has perhaps allowed you to fathom just a little of 
that intense weariness every woman lives under who has passed 
her twenty-fifth year, and not realized yet her heart’s ideal. And 
the outcome of that conversation, which has wandered away 
from the beaten track of.commonplace gossip, has been that, your 
second cup of tea finished, you leave the house wi.h the feeling 
that you have acquired that invaluable treasure, a friend. 
Never after that shall you forget this hour, for it has left within 
you the very perfume of goodness, purity and sympathy, and 
thrown away as a rag now of no further use, all the make-believe 
of yourjearlier intercourse. If it so happens that this impression 
of utter confidence which has put your two souls, so to speak, in 
touch, comes to you again in your later meetings, then your life 
has entered a new phase which will be found as much superior to 
the shallow pretenses of the past as virgin gold is to the tinsel 
that glitters but soils the fingers. Henceforth, your friend will 
appear to you clothed in the incomparable garb of truth, since 
she shall havé no more need to practice upon you the petty de- 
ceptions of her sex. Feeling you lifted up to the same plane of 
unselfish affection, she will surround you with an intense feeling 
of gratitude ; for, do you not spare her all the troubles and heart- 
burns her so-called lovers have satiated her with? Before your 
charmed eyes her free, untrammeled mind will display its rarest 
treasures, disdaining to assume any deceptive appearances, but 
resplendent in the glamour of its own beauty. And proud she 
may be, indeed, knowing that she has secured that which has been 
refused to thousands of women, probably more highly gifted than 
herself, as far as beauty and mental abilities count; these may 
boast to her of their numberless conquests ; she owns a jewel 
that surpasses all these treacherous possessions: the affection and 
devotion of an unselfish and high-minded man. 

Pans Friendly reader, may this be the end of your next fintstion, 
if ever you indulge again in such a popular pastime. It will be 
then, as though you had tasted, instead of some vulgar dish pre- 
pared by inexperienced hands, one of those rare and exquisite 


dainties reserved for the gods. 
PauL BourcGet. 
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afraid it won’t do.” 
His wife glanced from him to the open letter in her 
hand. ‘Why not, Douglass?” 
“She is too handsome, to begin with,” replied the rector, 
pushing away his papers, as if clearing the deck for action. 


, AM sorry, Agnes,” said the rector of Prince William 
Seaforth, looking up from his sermon paper, “but I’m 


His wife placed the misspelled, badly written epistle before: 


him, and waited. 

“T know—I know—.” he answered her unspoken thought, “but 
other people do not. You must admit her style of beauty gives 
the lie to her letter. They are utterly incongruous—more’s the 
pity.” | 

“Poor girl,” said his wife, reflectively, “she is so anxious to 
come. It seems hard that her good looks should stand in her 
way. In another sphere of life her photographs would be sold 
in the shops.” 

“That is just it,” said the rector, irritably, because he 
felt curiously right and wrong at the same time. “That is 
just the point. We cannot have a cook who is a combination 
of Daphne and the Duchess of Devonshire. The spectacle 
of Diana mixing dough, or Venus frying veal, would upset the 
entire masculine mind of the parish. People would talk; there’s 
no telling what they would say.” 

Agnes sighed as she thought of the present incumbent in the 
rectory kitchen, and the possibility of replacing her by a deft 
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domestic whose only fault was that she was too good-looking. 
“It was too bad of Providence,” she said to herself with pardon- 
able irritation; then aloud, “Well, Douglass, of course you 
shall decide the matter. I would not have India for anything 
if you think it not wise. But,” regretfully, “she is such a won- 
derful cook; a graduate of my own school, I may say, and Jane 
is a trial to my soul.” The rector leaned back in his study 
chair, twiddling his paper-knife, and thinking. 

“My dear Agnes, I do not want to be impracticable. Good 
servants are the gift of heaven, and not to be despised. I would 
like to see you relieved of all care—confound the girl!” break- 
ing off suddenly, “what business has old Lard with such a 
divinity for a daughter! It is like a passion flower in a potato 
patch!” 

His wife laughed softly. 

“Always alliterative, Douglass,” she said teasingly, passing 
a hand over his brown head. She had risen, and was standing 
behind his chair. 

“And her ridiculous, outrageous name,” the rector continued, 
working himself up to a fine egg-froth of fault finding. 

“TI am sure it is appropriate,” said his wife, “India Lard—half 
poetry; half prose. She is an experiment in mud and marble; a 
dream of a sultan’s favorite and one of the salt marsh poor 
‘white trash. There, Douglass, you could not put it better 
yourself,” 

She was going out of the room, when her husband’s voice re- 
called her. 

“My dear Agnes, I leave it entirely with you. Perhaps a 
black dress and a mob-cap might subdue the splendors of the 
Orient.” 

“I’m afraid not,” said his wife, decidedly, “not even the skimp 
calico and slabsided sunbonnet of St. Michael’s Parish can do 
that. We will have to acknowledge and accept her splendor, if 
she comes; it will be safer.” 

“T see that you are not averse to Cleopatra as long as she can 
cook. Go to, Agnes; have your own way; get your paragon, 
and be happy.” 

Agnes looked gravely at him. 

“She is a good girl, Douglass.” 

“Yes, I believe she is, “replied the rector, gathering in his 
sermon leaves. 
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“IT would like to keep her simple-minded. Perhaps we can 
help her,” Agnes continued, thoughtfully. 

“My dear,” said the rector, suspending his pen in mid-air, 
“she is simple-minded because she has always lived in that goft- 
verlassen parish.” Agnes began to smile. 

“I know—I know—Seaforth is not the heart of the world by 
any means, but she will live under unforeseen difficulties here. 
Perhaps the factory hands will want to call on her.” 

“Then I shall not have her,” said Agnes, quickly. “If we can- 
not be sure of helping her, she had better stay where she is; 
but she is unhappy, and Isaac Zoar is worrying her again.” 

“He is an ass,” said the rector, conclusively, “a blundering 
fool who wants the moon. Does he think she would marry 
him?” 

“It is a pity she does not,” said Agnes, veering unexpectedly. 
“He is fairly well off, and would make her a very good 
husband.” 

“I dare say. Why don’t you advise her, then?” 

aid,” 

“Well?” 

“And she replies by saying she would rather come and cook 
for us.” 

“Tell her to come, then,” said the rector, resignedly, “tell her 
tocome. But it’s a pretty stiff responsibility. If anything goes 
wrong, I'll never forgive —” 

“Whom?” asked Agnes, threatening him with the paper-cutter. 

“Myself,” he finished, feebly. 

“Well, I will,” she said, kissing him. “I knew you would say 
‘yes,’ like a dear, good man.” 

“Thank you,” said Douglass, settling his collar and smooth- 
ing his hair after being affectionately throttled. 

Agnes went off to write her letter, and addressed it to: “Miss 
India Lard, King’s Corner, St. Michael’s Parish,” wrinkling her 
brow over the name as she did so. 

“Tt is perfectly absurd,” she reflected, “No one would believe 
ita genuine name; but,” sticking the stamp on carefully, “it is 
just like that class of people. It isn’t any worse thanTriumphia 
Jarrand. Not quite as bad.” 

In a day or so India Lard made her appearance at the Sea- 
forth station. ‘The conductor and brakeman on the solitary 
coach of the K. and S. Top-road had sniggered over the name 
emblazoned in full on her trunk. Their derision was checked as 
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with a cold water douche when India took off her barege veil and 
settled herself on the dusty plush seat. From time to time 
during their intervals of conducting and braking at infrequent 
stations mostly saw-mill in character, they gave themselves up to 
the enjoyment of staring furtively at her. 

She, entirely unconscious of their astonished homage, looked 
out of the open car-windows beside her and let the gritty dust 
and cinders fall undisturbed upon the solid mass of her rich hair 
and sift through her dark eyelashes upon her flushed cheeks. 

Her large eyes, deep sapphire in hue, contrasted vividly with 
their dark setting of lash and eyebrow. Her hair was a glinting 
mass of rippling red and bronze, shining to gold at its extreme 
ends. Her complexion was of that opaque whiteness delusively 
- delicate to look upon, in reality more enduring than any other ; 
fine-grained as a japonica leaf : as curiously impervious to imper- 
fections as the tough skin of a durion. 

Her hideous grass-colored gown was of the cheapest—a flimsy 
cashmere, stained yellow under the arms and otherwise spotted 
and streaked. 

The hat she had taken off and was holding upon her lap was a 
coarse black straw, trimmed with red yelvet roses, tied with 
scarlet cotton ribbon. 

Her bare hands were very much stained, but not even the 
coarse work of sixteen years of her existence had destroyed their 
fine outlines, or obliterated the dimples at their wrists. Her feet 
matched her hands in slenderness and fineness, but they were 
hidden under “store-shoes”’ of the commonest, ugliest “ make.” 
Her full, noble figure was he!d in bondage by a corset two sizes 
too small for her, whose gaping back with its wide lattice of 
string showed plainly through the ill-fitting “ basque ;” but it 
could not spoil the boneless slope of her neck and shoulders, or 
the lovely curves of her bust and hips. 

- She was unusually tall and a trifle short waisted, but it was a 
fault of figure to be forgiven in an Empire gown with a Greek 
fillet confining that splendid mass of hair. 

The conductor and brakeman sat and stared at intervals, 
until, magnetized by their constant regard she slowly turned her 
head and stared in return. 

There was no resentment in the calm gaze of her beautiful 
eyes, but there was a certain unconscious directness and disdain 
in it that disconcerted the twain so that they rose hastily as one 


man and retreated to the other end of the coach, contenting- 
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themselves with a view of her back hair until Seaforth station was 
reached. 

“A stunner, ain’t she?” said the brakeman, as he and the 
conductor stood and watched her as she shook hands with the 
rector’s wife. 

Mrs. Deseret looked at India with some amazement. She had 
forgotten exactly how beautiful the girl was. Absence had 
dimmed those clear brilliant tints of eye and cheek and lip in her 
memory. She had forgotten that imperial line of profile and poise 
of head. They struck her as if she had never seen them before. 

“ Dear me!” she thought with inward quakings, “she is some- 
thing to wonder at. What coloring! And,” she added consol- 
ingly, “what a hideous dress.” 

The rector looked quizzically at his wife as she came home in 
company with the shocking green cashmere and red ribbons, but 
when the new cook took off her hat and stood looking about her 
his eyes traveled over her face and figure and he whistled softly 
to himself. 

“It is worse than I thought,” he said to his wife afterward. 
“Tt doesn’t make any difference what she wears. You might as 
well try to cover up a conflagration as to hide such magnificence. 
I know, I know,” noting his wife’s smile, “ but all the biggest 
descriptive adjectives occur to you when you look at her. What 
under the sun did Fate mean by putting such a splendid gem in 
such a setting. A pearl set iff pewter! If we had only known 
her in time—but at twenty it is too late to undo the habits of 
such a life.” 

“Douglass,” said his wife somewhat amused, “you distress 
yourself unnecessarily, She is so simple, so serious, I don’t be- 
lieve she knows she is beautiful. She may be uneducated and 
wofully lacking in many things, but there is a certain directness 
and composure about her that will help to neutralize the over- 
whelming effect of her magnificence, as you call it. She is not 
the stuff coquettes are made of. If we are impressionable she is 
not. And she is a good cook—and, Douglass, I don’t think she 
wants to be anything else.” 

The rector sighed. 

“Yes, I know, I know. But it is such a waste. Such a pity!” 

“Well, it isn’t our fault,” said Agnes, feeling rather tired of the 
subject. ‘I suppose it is impossible for me to feel exactly as 
you do about her. You wish she had been born a lady. I wish 
she had been born not quite so good looking.” 
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“Get her some decent clothes, Agnes,” said the Reverend 
Douglass in reply to this exposition, “ and make her take off that 
corset.” 

“ Shall I get the cincture of Venus for hes?” queried his wife 
half provoked, “and are you going to supervise my cook’s ward- 
robe hereafter ?” 

-“ Get her anything you like/my dear, as long as it is plain and 
dark. Discourage the green and scarlet, or else our kitchen fence 
will be lined with the concentrated curiosity of the _— " 

““Oh, Douglass,” laughed his wife. 

“Will I ever be able to cure you?” 

She bent over and he looked up, and met her kiss half-way. 

The rector’s assistant, young Ball, fresh from the University 
of the South, came into tea a few evenings after India’s arrival. 

The rector had become comparatively reconciled to being 
waited on by Juno in cap and apron; but when the young fel- 
low, who had been engrossed in conversation with him, looked 
up at the sound of a woman’s voice asking him in a. deep con- 
‘tralto to have waffles, he appreciated the young fellow’s start 
and stare of surprise. 

It was not that the cap and apron were worn with any repu- 
diation of their fitness. It was not Juno in conscious masquer- 
ade. “It was only,” as the rector said, “that it did not make 
any difference.” 

The plain black and white accéssories only served to empha- 
size the brilliant refinement of coloring, and nobility of figure. 

The young clergyman, hesitating on the verge of a plunge into 
a brotherhood in which celibacy and saintliness went hand in 
hand, met the calm inquiry of India’s sapphire eyes, and was 
lost. 

Was she asking him to help himself to waffles? His eyes fell 
from her face to her hand holding the waiter. He helped him- 
self, and ate mechanically. 

India took her position beside Mrs. Deseret’s chair, and stood 
opposite him, a serious serving-woman—to his imagination, 
the Queen of Sheba, a Circassian Sultana, the Temptation of 
St. Anthony, and the Desire of the World, all rolled into one. 
The Brotherhood of St. Cyril became the specter of a disordered 
fancy. The beauty of a wedded life and the sanctity of a dual 
existence, nay, the necessity of it, forced itself upon his dazzled 
imagination. 

He was twenty-three, and he had never been in love, 
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After supper, while they were sitting on the piazza, the rector 
began, musingly: 

“Now and then nature does curious, freakish things; makes 
practical jokes of people who have no sense of humor. I saw 
you looking at my wife’s cook during supper. She is worth 
looking at; one of the most beautiful women I have ever seen, 
but,” here he blew a cloud of cigar smoke about his face, “utterly 
ignorant, a daughter, not of the gods, but of a common, miser- 
able Carolina cracker, with the most absurd name in the world— 
‘India Lard.’” 

The young man’s ear failed to catch the ridiculous juxtapo- 
sition. He heard the first half, “India,” and there his mind 
rested. 

Poor India! She was rather a sublimated type of English 
than Oriental beauty. The rector pointed it out, and made the 
absurd name seem, to himself, more absurd than ever; but 
young Hall went to his room in his boarding-house curiously 
light-headed. All night, India’s vivid face lived before him and 
‘held him from his sleep,’ and when he did sleep it was to dream 
of her, unvisited by the absurdity of a curate in love with his 
rector’s cook. 

He often saw her afterward at the rectory, dressing fowls 
with her air of serious preoccupation, or gravely kneading 
bread, with sleeves rolled above her elbows dented with dimples, 
a Madras handkerchief folded turban-wise about her luxuriant 
hair, converting her into a combination of the Cumean Sibyl 
and the Madonna of the Chair. 

Sometimes he met her in the hall, or on the piazza, sweep- 
ing vigorously, and once or twice he beheld her on her knees 
scrubbing the kitchen floor. At which times his heart leaped, 
and he had to restrain himself violently from going to her, and 
offering his services at the mop and scrubbing brush. 

Finally, one day, he stopped for a moment at the kitchen 
door, and said in a low voice: 

“It is a shame for you to scrub like this; why don’t you get 
a man to do this heavy work?” 

She suspended operations on the floor, and looked up gravely. 
“Law, Mr. Hall, I’m used to hit. This hain’t nothin’ to what 
I’ve did at home. This year wuhik is play to me; I’m right 
smart strong,” and she fell to scrubbing again, the muscles 
standing out on her round arms. 

Hall recollected himself, and walked away, 
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India told Mrs, Deseret of the little occurrence, adding with 
amusement: 

“He don’t look ekal to hit hisse’f; he air kinder puny-like. I 
reck’n he was raised wrong. Wisht he could see Jim an’ Esau 
a-hustlin’ theirselves at home. Pa ain’t much on readin’, but 
w’en hit comes to right down hard licks, he gits thar, ever’ time, 
an’ th’ boys hez to git, too, or they gits thar hide wo’ plum offer 
‘em. But lawsy mussy! Mister Hall don’t look like he ever got 
a fus’-class lickin’ in all his bawn days.” 

She stretched out one of her bare arms, and looked musingly 
at it, passing her hand over its development of biceps. “Hum! 
B’lieve I could lick ’im myse’f, ef so be ’twar necessary.” 

She brooded over this last idea gravely for a moment, then 
put back her head, and laughed melodiously and quietly. Mrs. 
Deseret heard the remark and laugh with a sense of keen relief, 
and as Hall was passing the house late in the afternoon she 
called to him from the piazza, and he came in. “Arthur,” she 
said, serenely, “India told me of your kind interest in her work 
this morning.” 

Hall blushed brightly. 

“It amused her very much, I am glad to say,” Mrs. Deseret 
continued, ruthlessly, “but it does not amuse me. Do you think 
it a particularly nice thing for a man in your position to do?” 

“Why not?” stammered Hall, “she was scrubbing, scrubbing,” 
he repeated, eagerly, “was actually down on her knees 
scrubbing.” 

“T have begged her to use a mop,” said Mrs. Deseret, quietly, 
“but she has always been used to ‘going down on her knees’ to 
“scrub.” 

“It is a shame,” murmured Hall distractedly. 

“ My other cook was a white woman,” Mrs. Deseret continued, 
looking at him calmly. ‘She was also young, and not nearly 
the woman physically that India Lard,’’ she emphasized the name 
slightly, “is. In fact, she was often sick. I do not think you 
knew it. She had red hair and freckles innumerable, it is true, 
but she spoke remarkably good English, and was a remarkably 
bad cook.” 

Hah colored more deeply than before 

“ Mrs, Deseret,” he began impulsively, ‘‘ you know as well as 
I do the great difference.” 

“ No, I do not,” replied Mrs. Deseret relentlessly. 

* Not know the-difference between daylight and darkness ?.” 
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cried the young man excitedly. ‘“ Not know and feel the im- 
measurable distance between a common, ignorant Irish 
woman—” 

| | “And a common, ignorant Carolina cracker,” put in Mrs. Dese- 
ret coolly; ‘‘no, I do not.” 

Hall got up, turning from the red of enthusiasm to the white 
of determination. 

“TI hope, Mrs. Deseret,” he said with dignity, “that you will 
be able to see the difference between your cook and my wife.” 

Mrs. Deseret’s lips twitched. She looked up suddenly at the 
indignant young fellow, burst out laughing, and her laughter fol- 
lowed him down the steps and the long gravel walk to the gate. 

There he met the rector coming in with a stranger, but he was 
in too much haste to be gone to do anything but bow and hurry 
away. 
| A smile was still lingering about Mrs. Deseret’s lips as she 
rose to meet the guest the rector presented to her as, ‘“‘ Kenneth 
Lemonius, an old college friend, my dear Agnes.” 

“TI came up to Seaforth from Charleston, unexpectedly, Mrs. 
Deseret,” the new comer explained, ‘‘and Douglass insisted upon 
fetching me with him.” 

“T am very glad that he did,” replied Agnes, with a cordial 
handshake, “ Douglass knows how welcome his friends are, 
always. Have you been long in Charleston ?” 

“Only a few weeks. Came over from Liverpool on business 
for the house—cotton dealers, you know, Lynn and Lemonius.” 
Mrs. Deseret was guilty of a grin, as she looked at the rector. 

“Douglass will find the firm name peculiarly to his taste. He 
fairly revels in alliteration. I think his sponsors in baptism are 
largely responsible. He is almost as bad as Beany Dawe.” 

“T remember some of his poems.; 1 mean some of Douglass’ 
rhyming epics,” returned Lemonius, a keen smile lighting up his 
gray eyes. ‘Never will I forget the ‘long, low level line of 
liquid light’ in the ‘Star and the Storm.’ I should like to hear 
one of your sermons, old feliow.” 

“You shall,” replied the rector. “Just as many of them as you 
can stand. They'll do you good, Lemonius. How’s Lord 
Bracken ? ” 

‘Lively as a cricket,” said Lemonius ruefully. “It’s my 
opinion he’ll never die, and I can’t marry until he does,” 

“Too bad of him,” said Agnes warmly, “But what is the 
connection between his death and your marriage ?” 
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“Oh, the title,” replied Lemonius. ‘You see the Honorable 
Gladys Fitzroy won’t have me without it. Luckily I am not very 
hard hit.” 

“We met Lord Bracken when he was in Charleston,’ 
Agnes reflectively, “and he was rather shaky then.” 

“Was he?” asked Lemonius amused. ‘ Don’t raise my hopes, 
Mrs. Deseret. But,” confidentially, “did he look like one whom 
the gods love ?” 

“ Not exactly,” said Agnes, recalling the superannuated peer 
with bleary eyes and rattling teeth. ‘ Not exactly. But he did 
not look as if he could last much longer. He was shrinking 
visibly.” 

“ Agnes,” interposed the rector, “this flippancy in a woman of 
your position will give Lemonius a very singular idea of the char- 
acter of clergymen’s wives in America, Go, my dear, and: order 
Cleopatra to prepare a collation. Lemonius is half tamished.” 

“Oh,” said Agnes, regarding the stalwart visitor with open 
commiseration, “don’t think me inhospitable. I knew that sup- 
per would be ready. I'll hurry In—the cook up. Take Mr. 
Lemonius upstairs, Douglass.” She disappeared kitchen-ward, 
and the two men went up stairs laughing like school-boys 
over a resurrected college joke. 

The mention of Cleopatra reduced Agnes to her normal con- 
dition. She determined to dispense with India’s services as table- 
maid. Hall’s experience warned her, as she thought, in time. 

She congratulated herself upon her wisdom when Lemonius 
came into the dining-room. 

Agnes thought his prospective title would fit him to a nicety, 
for he looked something more than a college and cotton man. 

He was one or two inches over six feet in height ; “a fine up- 
standing Englishman,” a trifle bony, but carrying a good head on 
his broad shoulders. His hair was cropped short, but what there 
was left to show seemed rather red than otherwise. His eyes 
were a light, keen gray, and he wore a ragged mustache under his 
long nose. He was badly sunburnt, and there was a sharp line 
of demarcation around his neck, dividing the tanned from the 
untanned skin. 

He looked about him with appreciation of the room, the table, 
and his friend’s pretty wife. 

“Well, Douglass,” he said, as they went out on the piazza again 
after supper, “you seem tolerably cosy. Lines fallen in pleasant 
places, haven’t they?” 
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“Yes,” said the rector whimsically. “I have only one grievance 
at present.” 

“And that is?” 

“The cook.” 

“What is the matter with the cook?” asked Lemonius. “If the 
supper is an indication of what she can do, I don’t quite under- 
stand. Does she drink and have the D. T. at too frequent 
intervals?” 

“Oh, no,” said the rector, immensely tickled by the idea of 
India's ‘intemperance, “nothing of that kind. She—I—ah, have 
a cigar? It’s only a joke of my wife’s.” 

Some instinct warned him not to dilate on the subject of India’s 
magnificence, and he branched off on a safer topic, — 
Lemonius considerably amused and mystified. 

He said something about the cook to Agnes as she came out, 
and observed the covert and indignant glance she shot at the 
unconscious Douglass, who was dangling his legs on the piazza 
railings, his clerical coat tucked up around him most unclerically. 

“She is only a common country cracker, Mr. Lemonius,” 
Agnes explained. ‘Douglass objected to her but she cooks well.” 

It transpired later on, that Lemonius was to spend several 
weeks in Seaforth. The Deserets insisted upon his staying with 
them. 

Mrs. Deseret hired a man-servant to wait on the table, and 
India wasted her sweetness on the desert air of the back yard for 
some time. 

One afternoon a neighbor sent a boy with a note, and the lad 
delivered it at the kitchen door into India’s hands. She, unable 
to find her substitute, took off her soiled apron and rumpled cap, 
smoothed down her black dress and went to the front piazza, 
where Mrs. Deseret, the rector and Lemonius sat talking in the 
shade of thick vines. 

She stood for a moment in the doorway, blinded by the sun, 
and just then Lemonius looked up. 

“By Jove!” he murmured to the rector, “Who on earth is she?” 

India put up a hand to shade her eyes and walked up to Mrs. 
Deseret holding out the note to her with friendly freedom. 

She returned Lemonius’ gaze with interest, as she stood waiting. 

Lemonius felt the blood beating in his temples and throat. He 
had got upon his feet involuntarily. 

Mrs. Deseret looked up. 

“Tt is all right, India. You need siot.a wait; there is no answer.’ 
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As India walked calmly away, her mistress picked up her sew- 
ing again, saying, 

“Pray sit down again, Mr. Lemonius, it is only the cook.” 

“The cook!” stammered Lemonius completely taken aback. 
He looked from Agnes to the rector. 

“There is nothing mysterious about her,’ Agnes went on, a 
little impatiently, “She is, as I told you, a common country 
girl. One of what wecall ‘poor whites.’ Her name is India 
Lard.” 

“India Lard,” repeated Lemonius blankly. ‘Well, she is the 
most beautiful woman I ever saw in my life. I say, Douglass, it is 
a shame.” 

“What is?” asked the rector, taking a chair near him. 

_ “Toe think of that beautiful woman as a common country girl, 
and a cook to boot,’ he replied with exasperation. 

“We did not make her a country girl, and isn’t she a good 
cook?” inquired Agnes, who had been keeping her voice on ice. 

“She is, certainly, but don’t you see how impossibie it is?” 

“T see how unfortunate it is,” replied Agnes frigidly. 

The rector sighed, 

“That is just what I told Agnes,” he said deprecatingly, where- 
upon Agnes spoke up. 

“Mr. Lemonius, there is nothing extraordinary about her, ex- 
cept her beauty. Her father is a miserable, shiftless, low country 
farmer. Her mother dips snuff. Her sisters go barefooted. Her 
brothers drink cheap whiskey and wear cowhide boots. They 
live almost like negroes at home. She grew sick of the life and 
the attentions of a certain Isaac Zoar, who wanted to marry her, 
and she begged me to take her as a cook. She has a good home 
here with us. I have given her a nice room, and she is really 
learning to be a civilized woman. We feel responsible for her, 
and as far as she isconcerned she is perfectly willing to be a good 
cook, and nothing else.” 

She looked squarely at Lemonius as she spoke. He could not 
find words to answer her. He could only think of the radiant 
vision of India in the doorway with “bright hair blown about her 
serious face,” the flood of sunshine gilding every perfect line of 
her figure, and making a dazzling glory of her hair. 


II 


A few days later, Arthur Hall came over to the rectory, and 
cornering Mrs. Deseret, made his prayer to her. 
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“My dear Arthur,” she said kindly from her ten years’ dis- 
tance of experience, “you can speak to India if you like. It is 
your own affair. Shall I tell her you want to see her?” 

“Oh, no. Please let me goto her. I saw her sitting by the 
kitchen window as I passed. I would rather go to her.” 

Mrs. Deseret led the way to the kitchen, saw him safely in 
and then went away smiling to herself. 

India was peeling potatoes. Her sleeves were pushed up as 
usual, displaying her lovely elbows set with smail dimples. 

Her cap had got a little crooked on her head, and gave her 
a delusive air of coquetry. She looked up as Hall entered, 
surprise in her brilliant eyes; then got up, dusted off a chair 
with her apron, pushed it toward Hall and reseated herself 
with ‘her usual gravity. 

“India,” said Hall, his voice trembling in spite of himself, 
“It hurts me to see you doing this kind of work—” 

He stood behind the chair she had offered him, too much ex- 
cited to sit down. 

“Tt don’t hurt me none, Mister Hall,” India replied, wonder- 
ing athim. ‘That’s what I’m here for. I’m in a hurry to git 
these potatoes ready for biling, so I’ll just go on peelin’ ef you 
don’t keer. I kin listen an’ peel too, I reck’n.” 

Hall went to her, took the knife from her potato-stained 
hand and said huskily: 

“You shall never peel potatoes again, if ‘ can help it. Oh, 
India, I love you! I love you—Will you marry me?”— 

An amused light flashed up into her deep blue eyes. She 
rose majestically from her chair and stood facing him. She 
was taller than he by several inches. She advanced to nim 
smiling, and encircled him with her arms. His heart beat suffo- 
catingly with joy and surprise. 

She lifted him easily up and ran with him into the dining- 
room where she set him upon a chair and stood off regarding 
him. 

“Thar! The man who marries me will hev to be able to tote 
me aroun’, I reck’n—” 

After which saying she went back to her potatoes. 

Hall left the house without speaking to any one; it was from 
India herself that Mrs. Deseret learned the manner of his send- 
ing off. 

“Oh, India,” she remonstrated, “how could you treat him so? 
He is a gentleman and a very nice one.” 
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“Mebbe he is,” India replied indifferently, “but I reck’n I 
don’t keer about marrying no manI kin tote around. No, 
siree!” 

She held out an arm and examined it again, glorying more in 
its development of muscle than in its lovely curves and white- 
ness. : 

After Lemonius’ view of the cook, Mrs. Deseret felt that the 


She lifted him and ran with him into the dining room. 


man-servant had been a useless expense, but she concluded to 
keep him as long as Lemonius was in the house. 

One morning, however, Lemonius ran up to his room before 
going off with the rector, and was stopped at the doorway by 
a vision of India arranging flowers in a vase on the table. 

She had stuck a few roses in the bib of her apron and was 
humming a little song in her deep voice as she held a handful 
off for inspection. 

Her beauty made Lemonius’ eyes fairly dance in his head. 

He went up to her, rejoicing in her height, and caught hold 
of her shoulder. 

She dropped the roses and pushed him away with a vigor 
that would have sent little Hall reeling. 

But Lemonius quickly gathered her two hands in one of his, 
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drew her face to him with the other,and kissed her several 
times. 

An exclamation from the door startled him into propriety. 
Mrs. Deseret gave him one look and then went to India whose 
face was as scarlet as her lips. 

“Go down stairs,” she said in a low voice, “and never come 
into this room again. George shall attend to it.” 

As the girl disappeared, she turned to Lemonius-with spark- 
ling eyes. 

“I think I told you, Mr. Lemonius, that Douglass and I are 
responsible for India. She is an ignorant country-girl. Let 
this be the last time you see her while you are in this house.” 

“Upon my word, Mrs. Deseret,” Lemonius began, “the 
woman is a witch. Her beauty takes one by storm. I hardly 
knew what I was doing. She isthe most beautiful woman I 
ever saw in my life. I did not think a woman could be so 
beautiful.” 

“T don’t care to discuss the matter with you. I am surprised 
and angry. You have abused our hospitality.” 

She went out of the room, pale with indignation. Lemonius 
rammed his hands in his pockets and stared out of the window 
half amused and half-provoked. 

“What a tempest in a teapot!” he thought with irritation. 
“Good heavens! How lovely that woman is. What a face! So 
divinely sweet. What a figure! Grand and gracious, as Doug- 
lass would say.” 


She floated before his fancy, radiant, majestic; overtopping. 


most women as he overtopped most men. How dazzling dia- 
monds would be on the supple curve of her white neck! He 
kissed again the full curves of her scarlet lips and sank his 
fingers in the flesh of her round, firm shoulders. 

“No puny, etiolated fashion-plate there,” he thought, recall- 
ing with pleasure her vigorous arm-thrust. 

Then he remembered that the rector was waiting for him, 
snatched up his hat and went off, carrying one of India’s roses 
with him. 

Among the letters awaiting him at the postoffice, was one re- 
calling him to Charleston, on business. He repacked his bag 
without delay and left Seaforth that afternoon; the last thing 
he saw as he left the rectory was India’s face at an upper window 
overlooking the garden. She heard his voice and looked 
out, framed in ivy and clematis, a portrait of herself painted 
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by the gods. Lemonius lifted his hat to her, but she shrank 
back into the shadow. 


A week later he turned up at the rectory without warning. 
The rector was sitting on the piazza as usual, in company with 
a cigar and one of Agnes’ cats, deep in a theological pamphlet. 

He started up at the sight of Lemonius. 

“Hello, my dear fellow, I thought you en route for Liverpool.” 
Something in the expression of Lemonius’ face stopped him. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

Lemonius sat down. 

“Lord Bracken is dead. Died last week.” 

‘‘H—m! said the rector, “I should apologize for my uncere- 
moniousness, Is it the one hundredth Earl of Hounscliff?”’ 

“Not quite so bad as that,” replied Lemonius. The rector 
went on. 

“Of course you are going to England? You are obliged to go, 
aren’t you? Cotton is king no longer, and the Honorable Gladys 
is doubtless doing up her hair to suit the present style of 
coronet, eh?” 

“Well, she need not,” said Lemonius shortly ; ‘“I—in fact, 
Douglass, I came—” He got up and walked up and down the 
piazza. “I am going to marry India,” he finally said abruptly. 

“You've been expecting to fall heir to Hounscliff and the title 
all your life, haven’t you, Kenneth?” asked the rector. 

‘ Yes, of course,” said Kenneth, stopping to look at him. 

“Ah!—I thought otherwise it might possibly have turned your 


brain.” 


Lemonius gave a short laugh. “I am tolerably well ballasted, 
thank you, and I have made up my mind. Your wife told me 
you were responsible for India, so I thought it only decent to 
notify you.” 

“Thank you,” said the rector quizzically; “to tell you the 
truth, since you have made up your mind, I shall be very glad to 
get that beautiful responsibility off my hands. She is a good 
girl, but she is too magnificent for human nature’s daily food 
preparation. She will make a splendid—what do you call it?— 
Countess? as far as outward appearance goes; but, seriously, did 
you ever hear her talk?” 

“Yes,” said Kenneth shortly, then impatiently, “you need not 
tell me anything, Douglass. I know. But I am going to marry 
her; the sooner the better.” 
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Agnes looked at the new Lord Bracken in positive dismay 
when he explained the cause of his sudden reappearance. 

“Oh, what will your people say?” she expostulated. ‘Please 
stop and do a little—no, a good deal of rational thinking.” He 
laughed at her honest perturbation. 

“Call it infatuation, anything you like, Mrs. Deseret, but I am 
completely daft over her. As I told you before, she is the most 
beautiful woman I ever saw.” 

He did not add that under the circumstances hospitality had 
given an edge to honor; he felt that it would be easier to marry 
India than to give her up. Lord Bracken’s death made him rich 
enough to do exactly as he pleased. 

Mrs. Deseret had a long and earnest talk with India, and was 
not entirely surprised when the girl caught her about the waist 
and cried on her lap, as she sat on the floor at her feet. 

“Do you think you can care for him, India?” asked Agnes 
presently, stroking the silky mass of hair. 

“Yes’m,” murmured India, turning as scarlet as she did the day 
Lemonius kissed her. “I reck’n I kin. Ain’t he big, though? 
I reck’n he could tote mea right smart piece ?” 

“TI think there is no doubt of that,” remarked Mrs. Deseret, 
wondering if the girl would ever really understand what it meant 
to be Lady Bracken. The metamorphosis of India Lard into 
India, Countess of Hounscliff, tickled her sense of humor. 

Yet, when later on, India came into the drawing-room to meet 
her lover it occurred to each one of the three looking crititally at 
her, that as far as perfection of face and figure went she was emi- 
nently fitted for her future splendor. 

She was too physically perfect to be awkward, and too natur- 
ally grave aud composed to be shy. It was the composure of 
utter ignorance, but it stood her in good stead, and Lemonius 
felt that no South Sea Islander would have known as little or 
cared less about his title and wealth than the Carolina cracker he 
had made up his mind to marry. 

As for India, she loved him with all her undisciplined mind and 
heart, for his bigness, his strength and some subtle reasons un- 
translatable by her limited self-perception. 

Lemonius was compelled to return to Charleston and would 
not go back to Seaforth until his wedding-day. 

Mrs. Deseret desired India to give up cooking while her waite 
ding clothes were in process of manufacture, but she refused 
flatly. 
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“Do you think I be willin’ to set round not doin’ a lick o’ 
work, Miss Agnes. I reck’n not.” 

She was so obstinate that Lemonius let her have her will, and 
went into the kitchen to kiss her before leaving. She began, how- 
ever, to be careful about her hands, and put cold cream and 
gloves on them at night, and surveyed her feet in their new cov- 
erings with much inward satisfaction. . 

Lemonius insisted upon the regulation wedding-dress and 
orange-blossoms, although the marriage was to be a private one, 
only little Hall being invited. 

Mrs. Deseret had contended for a traveling gown, but when 
she beheld the bride in glorious attire she understood Lemonius’ 
insistence, 

Lemonius himself felt justified of his folly when India came 
downstairs on her marriage day. He felt a sudden delightful 
turn of the blood as she swam majestically toward him trailing 
yards of rich white silk behind her, and enveloped ina distracting 
cloud of white film. A diamond necklace blazed upon the pearl 
white expanse of her beautiful bosom; diamonds flashed in her 
delicate ears and among the orange-flowers crowning the spark- 
ling mass of hair towering in airy puffs upon her imperial head. 
Her blue eyes were brilliant with excitement; her lips intensely 
scarlet, her face pale. Her beauty was almost overpowering. 

Lemonius stood beside her before the rector with a sense of 
nothing but overwhelming pride and pleasure, and embraced 
her after the ceremony with a certain triumph that filled Hall 
with poignant despair. 

Then came a small breakfast, at which India appeared like 
the moon in a partial eclipse, dressed in a severely plain gown, a 
brown velvet bonnet tied primly under her round chin. Two 
tears swam in her eyes. She kissed Mrs. Deseret lingeringly 
at the carriage step, and they could see her lovely face at the 
window above the bridal bouquet, smiling back at them as she 
drove away. 

Agnes sighed unconsciously. 

“Oh, Douglass, I hope she will be happy.” 

“T hope so,” said the rector soberly, going to his study, 
followed by the cats. 

“T will never get another cook like her,” said his wife, 
mournfully, hanging on his arm. 

“My dear Agnes, said the rector, “reflect! You are speak- 
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ing of Lady Bracken. And I sincerely hope we wont have 
another cook like her.” 

“T don’t care,” retorted Agnes. “She made the best waffles 
we ever had. Ihave been told that they don’t even know the 
meaning of the word waffles in England. So I told her to tell 
them how to make them. A peeress, you know, Douglass, can 
set a fashion better than any one else.” 

“T prophecy,” said the rector, “that the Hounscliff waffles 
will be one of the English delicacies next season, cooked in 
irons that will stamp them with the Bracken crest and motto.” 


III 


About six months after India’s transformation, Agnes went 
slowly into the rector’s study and began : 
_ “T cannot think, Douglass— 

“ What?” said Douglass, “that sounds like incipient paresis, 
a new disease lately discovered by the eminent—”’ 

“T can’t imagine,” Agnes continued, ignoring his flippant 
interruption, “why India has never written us, and why we 
have never heard from her in any way. Mr. Lemonius—" 

Bracken, Agnes.” 

‘‘ Has behaved very curiously indeed. I feel uneasy.” 

“So do I,” said the rector, “I have puzzled over it a great 
deal. I hope there is nothing wrong, but I am afraid there 
is. Poor girl!” 

“ What could we do?” inquired his wife. 

“Nothing, nothing. We could only look on. The drama 
was not ours. But how could a marriage like that prove a 
happy one !” 

“T shall hope it is the exception to mesalliances, as India 
was the exception to women of her class,” said Agnes; “for I 
believe India will be happy as long as she is beautiful, and for- 
tunately her beauty bids fair to be lasting.” 

“T don’t know,” said the rector; “my Seaforth experience 
has not been extensive, but Seaforth is like the world in little. 
If Boggs could beat his pretty wife after living six weeks with 
her, Lord Bracken might get tired of his aftersix months.” He 
sighed and scratched away at his sermon, India’s blue eyes 
shining up at him between the carefully written sentences, 

_ The next day, a gawky, unkempt creature, with a tallow face, 
lank hair and cowhide boots, came awkwardly to the back gate 
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of the rectory, and there hung until accosted by the Deseret 
cook, a black woman this time. 

“Good ebenin’, sah. W’at yo want?” 

“T wanter see Mis’ Deseret.” 

The cook eyed him suspiciously, thinking him drunk, and 
divided in her mind whether it was best to go for Mrs. Deseret 
and leave the kitchen spoons unprotected, or run the risk of a 
scolding and send him around to the front door. 

“W’at yo name?” she asked. 

“Jim Lard,” was the reply. 

“ De Lawd sabe us,” she ejaculated, “ Jim who?” 

“ Jim Lard,” he repeated stolidly. 

““Nebber yuh de beat o’ dat in my life,” she murmured, more 
than ever convinced of his intoxication. “ Jess yo stay dar and 
I'll go call Miss Agnes.” 

“Jim Lard?” asked Mrs. Deseret in surprise. 

“ He say dat he name,” retorted Betsey, “ I ain’t made um up.” 

“That is his name,” replied Agnes. “But what can he 
want?” 

She went to the back door. 

“Will you come in!” 

“ No’m,” he answered without moving. “I kem to ax you to 
see Inja.” 

“India!” exclaimed Mrs. Deseret in amaze. “India! Why 
you are dreaming. India is in England.” The absurdity of 
this statement struck through her amazement. 

“No’m. She aint nuther. She’s home.” 

“Ts anything the matter with her? Is she ill?” 

“ T reck’n she’s come home todie. ’Pears like you kain't die 
easy in a furrin lan’! She’s been axin’ for yuh. So I came to 
get yuh to go.” 

Mrs. Deseret stood and stared at him, almost too much 
astonished to understand him, then she went away to find the 
rector, and burst out crying as she told him. 

“T am not surprised,” he said. “Would you like to have me 
go. with you?” 

“Oh, yes. I know she will want to see you,” said Agnes, 
kissing India by proxy as she drew his face down to her. “Oh, 
Douglass, poor girl, poor girl.” 

They took the earliest train for King’s Corner and late the 
next afternoon reached the Lards’ tumble-down house on the 
edge of a ricefield, 
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A tall, gaunt woman with bright: blue eyes and a quantity of 
rough auburn hair came out to meet them. 

“ How is she, Mrs. Lard?” asked Agnes, grasping her hand 
in both of hers. 

‘«’Bout the same, I reck’n,” said Mrs. Lard solemnly. 

“When did she come home?” 

“ Nigh on to a week sence Tuesday.” 

“Can I see her now ?” 

“T reck’n you ken. ’Pears like she wants to see you uns pow- 
erful bad. Howdy, passon? Mighty glad to see you uns. Kem 
in. Git out!” This last to two or three ‘possum dogs lying in 
the doorway of the living room. 

Two calico clad women with althea sticks in their mouths 
stared at them as they entered. A tall gawky youth, Jim’s 
double, sham bled awkwardly out, half pulling off his hat as he 
went. 

“ How do you do?” said the rector to the two girls. 

“ Howdy,” they replied, together, turning their gaze from him 
back to the empty fireplace and relapsing into oyster-like still- 
ness immediately. 

The rector stood in the doorway and overlooked the dismal 
swamp and ricefield until his wife called to him, He followed 
her into the bedroom. 

A woman was sitting propped up in a clumsy chair facing the 
door, the waning light from a window falling upon her. 

Her emaciated figure was wrapped in a gay patchwork quilt, 
her discolored hands grasped either arm of the chair. 

She looked at the rector with dim, lack-luster eyes, whose 
color and expression, if they had ever possessed any, were 
absolutely gone. 

A few stray wisps of dry, dead looking hair hung over her face. 

Such a face! Deadly white and deeply marked with small 
rectangular scars, the scarring extending down her neck and 
throat. 

Her lips were purple. 

She let her head fall forward and looked at the rector from 
beneath her lashless eyelids. 

He looked at his wife. 

Agnes was very pale. 

“ Douglass,” she said ina stifled voice, “she has had small- 
pox. The berth in the steamship was infected. Her husband 
left her in an hospital in Liverpool,” 
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India turned her face toward Mrs. Deseret. 
“ He sent a telegraph to his folks at home. He showed it to 


me before we got on to the boat. I reck’n you don’t know how 
it read.” 


“No,” said Agnes gently, “‘ what was it ?” 


She looked at the rector with dim, lack-lustre eyes. 


India smiled faintly with her purple lips. 
“Tt said, ‘Meet me in Liverpool. Will show you the most | 
beautiful woman in the world.’ It cost a heap he said, because I 
axed him, But he didn't appear to keer much,” 
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“T dare say,” murmured Agnes helplessly. 

“ Mighter saved his money as it turned out,” India went on 
calmly, “I reck’n you wouldn’t ha’ known me ef you’d come 
acrost me all of a suddint ?” 

Agnes muttered something unintelligible. 

“He said I could come home,” India continued, “I didn’t take 
to his folks somehow. I reck’n they was mad about the tele- 
graph. But it want my fault. How’d I know thar hed been a 
small-pox woman in my—what d’ye call ’em ?” 

“Stateroom,” supplied Douglass, feeling as if he were in a 
nightmare, 

“Yes, that’s it: stateroom. I was right much sick for a long 
time an’ I ain’ peart yet. It don’t look like I ever will git well 
no more. I feel like I would !ike to see him,” she added wearily. 

“Where is your husband ?”’ asked the rector. 

“He went somewheres, a good long piece off. I remember 
now because it had my name—India. He kem to see me in Liv- 
erpool befo’ he lef’ an’ give me some money. But I feel like I 
would like to see him.” 

She leaned back against the hard wooden chair, drew the quilt 
about her, and shut her eyes. 

* * * * * * * 


Several months later, Lord Bracken looking over some home 
papers in a clubroom in Singapore read this notice marked with . 
blue pencil: 

“ Died at King’s Corner, St. Michael’s Parish, South Carolina, 
U. S. A., India, wife of Kenneth, Lord Bracken, Earl of Houns- 
cliff, etc., etc., on the third of October, 188-, aged twenty-one 
years and four months.” 

He took off his eyeglasses, crushed the paper in his hand, and, 
with unseeing eyes, sat for a long time staring out of a window. 


CLAUDE M. GIRARDEAU. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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It has been truly said that this country presents the geograph- 
ical anomaly of an immense nation without a proper name. It 
has been proposed to use the names Anglo-American Confedera- 
tion, and Anglo-American to respectively designate the soil, and 
the inhabitants of this country. These denominations, based 
principally upon the origin of the great mass of the inhabitants, 
have already been adopted by several writers of merit, and we 
think we can, without inconvenience, use them provisionally until 
it shall please Congress to give the country a proper name. This 
is a subject which deserves more consideration than it has yet 
received. Hitherto we have barely got along by the use of the 
word America, whenever we were in need of a single name, and 
by taking at other times double words and phrases. 

In all official transactions we style our country the United 
States of America; besides being open to the objection that this 
isa name that other countries might, with equal propriety, lay 
claim to, there isthe more serious objection that it admits of no 
adjective. At home this inconvenience is not so great, but the 
moment onr intercourse with other countries begins, we find our- 
selves embarrassed. When our traveler in Europe is asked what 
country he comes from, he answers without hesitation, from 
America. He takes it for granted that every one will understand 
that he comes from the United States. Very likely he is then 
asked some question about Halifax or Rio Janeiro, which shows 
him that the idea he has given is not of this country in particu- 
lar, but of the continent. The Canadian, the Mexican, the Peru- 
vian claims to be Americans also, and our traveler soon realizes 
what he had scarcely thought of at home—that his Country has 
no mame. Will it be said that this is a matter of no importance? 
A name #s of importance. The idea of a distinct political com- 
munity among the nations of ‘the earth must be represented by 
words, whether it be a single name or a phrase. 

A phrase is inconvenient, harsh to the ear, and incapable of 
expressing the relation which the derivatives of asingle name ex- 
press. Every nation that has been glorious and powerful before 
us has had a single word for its name. Assyria, Egypt, Carthage, 
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Persia, Greece, Rome, England, France, Spain, etc., are names 
which represent nations. They have a spell in them to bind to- 
gether their inhabitants, and to concentrate and exalt their 
nationality. What a crowd of associations attend upon the name 
of Rome! The Senate, the Consuls, the Forum, the People, the 
Conquering Eagle— 

We shall probably continue one people even if we have no 
name. We shall multiply, and spread, and prosper nevertheless; 
but that is not the question. It is whether an appropriate name 
may not materially promote our convenience, strengthen our 
Union, make our associations with our country more agreeable to 
us, and by gratifying our imagination, increase our nationality, 
and our love of country. 

If it were a mere matter of taste, that would be much, for mat- 
ters of taste have often, as in this very case, a great deal to do 
with character. A name is a bond of union. It is a sign, a 
watchword. Who can tell how much it may affect the national 
sentiment of pride and honor. While we have one country, and 
are one people (which, please God, will be forever), let us have 
one name. It is much to be regretted that the Revolution was 
suffered to pass without giving a new name tothe country. It 
seemed the natural consequence of our emancipation from Eng- 
lish rule; but at that time we were the only nation on the 
continent. The provinces to the south of us had no political 
importance. Since that day, however, the face of the world has 
changed. 

The old provinces have become nations, all calling themselves 
American. Wecan no longer appropriate to ourselves the name 
of the continent. ~- 

One who has not thought of it is scarcely aware how often the 
word is used in two different senses. In all geographies, and 
whenever either the Northern or Southern Continent is men- 
tioned, America is, of course, the name given. At the same 
time the name is so often used in the more restricted sense of 
our own particular country, that we almost forget its Having 
any other signification. In the Presidents’ Messages they 
speak of “America,” the “American people,” “American institu- 
tions,” etc., as if this country were the continent. In State 
papers, in diplomatic letters, in court circulars, we see every- 
where America, taken to signify our country. Nor is the prac- 
tice confined to ourselves. In England, our minister is styled 
the American Minister; in France, l’Amérique signifies the 
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United States ; in Canada, they talk of the Canadian and the 
American, etc. We thus find the same word used indiscrimin- 
ately for the whole continent and our own country, and what- 
ever reason there may be for having any name, exists for chang- 
ing the present very imperfect one. We should get another name 
for ourselves or for the Continent. It seems that the latter al- 
ternative is the preferable one. It seems quite practicable, and 
if practicable, most proper to give the name of Columbus to the 
Continent, and to retain the name of America for ourselves. 
The great navigator has been robbed of the honor which was 
his due. 

Whatever antiquaries may say of the voyages of the North- 
men, and of the traditions of their discoveries, to Columbus 
belongs the unquestionable merit of having reasoned himself 
into the firm belief that an undiscovered continent lay in the 
West; of having cherished that belief through many years of 
disappointment and distress; of having persevered in his efforts 
to fulfill the dream of his life till he actually set his foot upon a 
new hemisphere. If the name of any man should have been 
given to these shores it was his. He discovered a new world, 
and it was his right to give it a name. By a singular mischance, 
which his contemporaries lamented less indeed than their pos- 
terity, his own name was lost, and the name of another, a mere 
adventurer, fell upon the land. Is it now too late to repair 
the wrong? Is the Christian name of Vespucci so firmly em- 
bedded in the soil that it cannot be torn out to make room for 
the worthier name of the great discoverer? It may have been 
reserved for the New World to do him the justice which the Old 
World denied. There was a strange apathy in those times, re- 
specting the merits and wrongs of Columbus. Perhaps the 
rivalry between the different nations prevented that unanimity 
which might otherwise have existed; and there was wanting a 
common public sentiment extending throughout Chaistendom, 
such as there is in our days. 

The time is almost here, when thousands of people, repre- 
senting all the nations of the earth, will assemble in this 
country to celebrate‘the four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of the New World. Shall the occasion be allowed to 
pass without doing justice to the great discoverer, as well as 
conferring a benefit upon ourselves? Will not that be the most 
fitting time to make the change? Shall we take advantage of 
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this supreme opportunity? It is a “consummation most de- 
voutly to be wished.” : 

We are aware of the reluctance with which men make great 
changes, and the difficulty they find in adapting themselves to 
them. We have not overlooked the obstacles which must first 
be overcome; and yet, we are satisfied that the change can be 
made, and that nothing more is necessary for it than the con- 
currence of our own people. The world is accustomed to great 
changes in the names of places. There is nothing less perma- 
nent than geography. What mutations in geographical names 
are constantly going on! Ancient and modern geography seem 
hardly to describe the same world. Cities, provinces, and king- 
doms have changed. The maps of modern Europe have to be 
renewed every twenty years or so, such are the changes perpet- 
ually occurring in that most civilized and stable quarter of the 
world. Every new general treaty of peace rearranges the con- 
tinent. What has happened almost within our own recollection. 
Poland has been contracted, extended, blotted out, and re- 
placed, although divided into three parts. The Batavian, Hel- 
vetic, and Cisalpine republics were constructed, and fell in 
pieces in a few years. The kingdom of Westphalia appeared 
for a short time in the list of continental states, and then van- 
ished. During the present century a new kingdom has arisen 
at the mouth of the Rhine, and taken the old name of Belgium. 
The maps of fifty years ago made the Don River the eastern 
boundary of Europe. Some year's later the limit was pushed for- 
ward to the Volga, and now the Ural Mountains form the 
boundary lines. On our side of the ocean the island of Hispaniola 
has changed its name once to St. Domingo, and again to hayti. 
Nova Scotia was formerly known as Acadia, until it fell in the 
dominion of the Stuarts, and received a new name from the 
country which gave its origin to that house. 

Australia was formerly known as New Holland. Many of the 
objections which may be urged against the change of name 
of our continent might have been made against that. It had 
been known by that name for more than two hundred years; 
geographers had designated it so, in every part of Christendom; 
historians had written of it; large settlements had been made on 
its coasts; yet no difficulty was found in making the change. 
Besides this change a new nomenclature has been adopted for 
the islands of the South Seas. Otaheite and Owybee have dis- 
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appeared from the maps, and ‘Tahitiand Hawaii have taken their 
places. 

These instances might be multiplied almost interminably. 
Our government, and for hnything we know to the contrary, 
other governments have a permanent board, composed of naval 
officers, the business of which is to amend and establish the 
orthography, and pronunciation of geographical names. These 
changes are constantly being made, and in many cases the old 
names have been dropped, and entirely new names given. 
These considerations may satisfy us that custom does not inter- 
pose an insurmountable obstacle. The change will make no 
confusion after the first few months. No sooner is it resolved 
upon, than it is accomplished, Many will make mistakes at first, 
perhaps, as they do when they begin a new year, writing the old 
a few times when they should have written the new, but in a 
short time the new name becomes the more natural. 

Other. obstacles there are none. ‘The change opposes no in- 
terest; it disturbs no balance of power; interferes with no inter- 
national arrangements; it proposes simply to substitute one 
word for another, to write Columbia instead of America. We 
should then have North and South Columbia instead of North 
and South America. 

Our own country, fortunately, stands at the head of the New 
World; we lead the mind, as we control the politics of the hem- 
isphere; what we resolve upon, we have the means of accomp- 
lishing. In this matter our influence would be as certain as any- 
‘thing could be. If Congress were once to authorize the change, 
it would spread with unexampled rapidity; but whether done by 
act of Congress, or by the agreement of our learned bodies, our 
writers, geographers, and all our people would in a few years for- 
get that they had ever known any other designation. One 
edition of a new geography, with the new names, extensively 
circulated, and used in the schools would accustom our people 
to the change, and once adopted in this country, the name 
would become general throughout the rest of the world. The 
change in the calendar from the old to the new style was a very 
formidable undertaking. ‘The calendar was in daily, hourly use; 
the change was sudden, and complete. Every person had at 
first to make an effort to bear it in mind. There was an in- 
stantaneous and total revolution in every calculation of time, 
and in the date of every document, and every letter. The old, 
engrafted prejudices against the change of seasons and their 
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times had to be overcome. Everybody, no doubt, began to 
write the date in the old style, recollected himself, drew the 
pen through what he had written, and wrote it again in the new. 
So it would be in this case. At first every one might begin to 
write America, then draw the pen through the word, and finish 
by writing Columbia, and in a little while the hand would cease 
to write America in the accustomed places, and the change 
would be perfect. 

It has been sometimes proposed to call our own country after 
Columbus, and if it were not possible to pay his name the more 
appropriate tribute of calling the continent after it, we should 
think the suggestion worthy of a great deal of consideration. 
But it appears to us not more difficult to give his name to the 
whole continent than to this particular portion of it; and if the 
two things are equally easy, certainly the continent should 
take the name. 

Compare the dfficulties of the twochanges. America has now 
two significations. It signifies a great country, and a great 
continent. We are obliged to choose between them. It is 
easier to discontinue the use of that signification which is least 
frequent. A continent is less often mentioned than a great 
country, one of the leading powers of the world. In nine cases 
out of ten whenever this country is named it is named as 
America. Let any one look into the newspapers and familiar 
treatises—not grave histories, and precise state papers—and he 
will soon satisfy himself how much oftener the word America is 
used in reference to this country than to the continent of which 
it is the leading state. As a question therefore of comparative 
facility we should be led to choose the discontinuance of the 
-present name of the continent. 

Nor must we forget even in this view of practicability the im- 
portant consideration that by changing the name of the continent 
we shall be doing a long deferred act of justice to Columbus. 
It is not only a matter of sentiment, but of justice as well. It 
is proper that the name of Columbus should be given to both 
North and South America. We would call the whole hemisphere 
Columbia, that the traveler from the old world, whenever on his 
voyage hitherto he descries the land, may be reminded of him 
who discovered it. We would call it Columbia that the name of 
the great discoverer may be on men’s lips whenever they speak 
of the new world that he laid open to the old. We would call 
it Columbia as an everlasting testimonial to heroism, as a 
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memento, to the child, to the scholar, to every man, of the re- 
ward which the world finally bestows on greatness. 

The balance of difficulties then, is in favor of doing now 
that justice to Columbus, which his contemporaries denied, and 
which Europe has been too tardy in making good. If the diffi- 
culties were only equal, the opportunies of doing this act of 
justice should determine our choice. But fortunately they are 
not so. We are in the infancy of our existence as a nation. 
We have, it is true, already placed ourselves in power by the 
the side of the oldest and strongest nations; but we are still in 
that growing and plastic state when we receive impressions 
readily. This is the time, if ever, to accomplish so great, so 
noble a purpose. ‘The occasion is urgent. We cannot always 
remain as we are; we must choose; we must eventually take 
either anew name for the United States, or a new name for the 
Continent. Which is easier? Which is better? We have tried 
to answer. The work is already half done. It requires but 
little effort to perfect it. 

In connection with this subject we have something too, in 
relation to proper names generally in this country. If one were 
to judge us by the names he sees on our maps, he would be Ied 
to think we had neither originality nor taste. Instead of the 
old Indian names which had a significance relating to the places 
—instead of new names appropriate to the places they are given 
to, we have the names of the towns of the Old World given 
at random without the least regard to their real mean- 
ing, or their appropriateness to the new places, and 
what is still worse the names of ancient cities, and classical 
heroes sprinkled as if by chance upon the maps. The process 
of settlement is going on so fast in this country that it is very 
natural the settlers should be sometimes puzzled; and when the 
matter falls into the hands of incompetent persons it need not 
surprise us if they should make mistakes of taste; but there is 
something so ridiculous and barbarous in giving the name of 
some old capital or hero, to a certain number of acres in the 
wilderness, that no person, however ignorant, is excusable for 
it. Somebody has said that the names of this country must 
have been given by a drunken pedagogue; certainly no person 
of taste could have had anything todo with them. For instance, 
in New York State the names mar the finest portions of the 
country. Beautiful scenery abounds in the valleys, and is re- 
flected from the lakes of the district; but the name frightens 
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away, by its striking unfitness, all poetical ideas. Who can 
have agreeable associations with towns that have stolen such 
names as Pompey, Lysander, Manlius and Cicero? 

Not so ridiculous and uncouth, but still most inappropriate 
are the names taken from places in the old world. ‘Take, for 
instance, Falmouth, that is, the mouth of the river Fal. A town 
is settled in America, not at the mouth of a river Fal, nor of 
any river, but in the interior, perhaps in the mountains, and it 
is called Falmouth. Hence the name has no significance. It 
betrays poverty of invention and want of taste, and it leads to 
confusion. If the new Falmouth should, by any chance, be- 
come a place of consequence, the two towns might be con- 
founded. Boston in America is a place of greater importance, 
and therefore more known in the world than Boston in England. 
What a pity that the beautiful Massachusetts capital had not re- 
tained its original name of Tremont or taken some other appro- 
priate name. 

What makes the matter still worse is the prefix New, before so 
many of the old names. ‘This always makes a name harsh, which 
before might have been only inappropriate. New York—what a 
name for the metropolis of the New World (destined to be the 
metropolis of the whole world), the Queen of American cities, the 
maritime and financial capital of the Western Hemisphere. 
Compare it with the name of the Indian—édardarian, as we call 
him—Manhattan! Istherea resident of the city who would not 
wish to restore this euphonious name of the original inhabitants. 

There is not a country on the face of the earth disfigured by 
so many harsh names as this. England, France, Holland, have 
names peculiar to their own soil, engrafted on their language, 
and bearing analagous terminations, In Italy and Spain the names 
call up old associations of immortal renown, or old romance. 
Germany and Switzerland have names that seem to be made 
for their lovely valleys and their wild mountain passes. Den- 
mark and Sweden owe theirs to the Gothsand Vandals. Russia, 
Poland and Bohemia, harsh as many of their names appear to us, 
have at least such as are significant to the Slavonic races; but 
here, what an admixture of English, French, Italian, Slavonic 
and Gothic—a piebald map—a confused jumble of old and new, 
Saxon and Frank, Arab and Mongol; as if there were nothing 
native, nothing that came from the soil, nothing that became the 
soil, nothing that distinguished the mass of human beings who 
are spreading themselves with the rapidity of the prairie fires, 
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from sea to sea. The vast lakes, the almost interminable rivers, 
the wild mountain scenery, the dim, lonely forests, the beautiful 
alternation of hill and valley, the pure, elastic atmosphere, fit this 
land of ours to bethe home of poetry and romance, not less than of 
wealth and power—of dream-land, and a land of song. But what 
can we do with the strange name with which carelessness, or a de- 
praved taste is marring this beauty, and poisoning the fountain of 
romance and song? What are we to do with the Syracuses, Pom- 
peys, the Memphises, New Hampshire, New York, New Orleans, 
Thebes, Corinth and Carthage? Wecan do nothing with them 
but thrust them forthwith out of the country. We can do it, and 
we should do it. In this our season of youth, of unhesitating spirit, 
accustomed to change, we could do it with a single effort. It 
will be our own fault if our associations with any part of this 
most beautiful of lands should be disagreeable from any such 
cause. We have committed two faults which it is not too late to 
repair. We have too often dropped the Indian names, and we 
have substituted for them the names of places in the old coun- 
tries. We should repair the evil by undoing what we have done. 
We must restore the Indian names whenever we can. They 
should not be lost. They are both euphonious and appropriate. 
It would be a fiting memento of the Indian races, who are soon 
about to perish from our sight, if their names were left on our hills 
and rivers. Who can think of these red men of the forest, melt- 
ing away like dew before the heat of advancing civilization, with- 
out wishing that their musical languages had left more traces 
upon the land over which they roamed. It will not be difficult to 
find the Indian name for almost every town, but as the Abor- 
iginees lived in small communities, and gave no names to large 
territorial divisions, we shall have to take the names of some of the 
most prominent natural objects such as mountains, rivers, or lakes. 
We would banish every classical name. We would change the 
name of the city of New York to Manhattan, and give the State 
some appropriate Indian name. When no Indian name can be 
found belonging to the place, or to some natural object, we would 
invent one rather than borrow from Europe. Compound words 
might be found significant of places. If we found any difficulty 
in inventing a name appropriate to the place, we would take some 
other Indian word, or invent a word without meaning. This, if 
it should become a necessity, might easily be done. Lists of 
Indian names might be made out from the old maps, from the 
early Colonial annals,’ the histories of the Southern and Western 
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tribes, and from the treaties which are yearly made with the 
Indians. If nothing else would do, unmeaning compounds might 
be formed, a thousand times better than any imported names. 
From a few euphonious syllables, an endless combination of 
words might be made. Take any known names, and vary their 
terminations; or any three or four syllables, and combine them 
indefinitely. Thousands of names might be thus formed. It 
might never be necessary to make any such words, In most 
cases a name could be obtained from the Indian languages or 
some natural object would suggest one; but if neither, then it 
would be. better to make one without a signification than one 
whose signification would mislead, and suggest comparison with 
very different places, or affront good taste. Better to coin any 
words for the occasion than to plant such words as Utica, Babylon, 
Cairo, Memphis, Sempronius, or any of the like in the American 
forests. 

American literature is, at some future, and not very distant day, 
to break forth like the earth in spring, teeming with life, with fra- 
grance, and with beauty. Let us hope that sweet words may be 
scattered on all her hills and villages; that as our associations 
with other lands are more interesting and poetical because of the 
beautiful names with which those lands are studded, so our own 
America may bind our hearts to her, not only by the love of home, 
and the love of country, but also by the association of pleasant 
names with pleasant places. 

Englewood, Ll. M. S. MarTIN. 
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A dull gray sky 
O’er which swallows fly 
And sweeps of meadow parched and dry. 
The twitter of birds, 
The lowing of herds, 
Then the moaning of doves, and the owlet’s cry; 
The sough of the winds 
In the sun-scorched pines, 
And a rift in the clouds in the West ; 
The echo of wheels 
In the mown hay-fields, 
And the day sinks into rest. 
ROBERT ADGER BOWEN, 
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IKE Wordsworth, Parlotan was a dedicated 
spirit. His religion was social; his church 
the sa/on; his ambition, to exercise his pre- 
rogative as chief functionary amid a host 
of greater men, though perhaps lesser en- 
thusiasts. 

What a popular intoxicant is enthusiasm! 

Parlotan, with his quick wit and flashing 
eyes, his sweeping gestures and nervous step, could start a whole 
assemblage dancing like puppets to the music of his magic pipe. 

Dear old Parlotan! What a history was his, and what a faculty! 
He had that rare art of putting people on most excellent terms 
with themselves—a most treasurable art—of making them enjoy 
themselves; not alone enjoying others, but literally enjoying 

themselves: a thing which nobody wants to be caught doing, yet 

a sweet little vice the best of us would fain indulge. 

Parlotan entertained, and charmingly. This was his delight, 
and more, it was his achievement—the passion inflicting months 
of economy that bordered starvation for the intoxicating charm 
of afew hours of social indulgence. This hobby-nursing is by no 
means an original condition of mortal. We find the type in the 
horse-racer, the bibliophile, the ballet-lover, the coin-collector— 
men who will barter their souls to achieve an end. But it is 
eccentric; and between eccentricity and originality oftentimes, 
as the Mahommedan says of love and hate, the point of the 
sharpest scimitar may not pass. 

But as for Parlotan’s enthusiasm, there was something normal 
and healthy in the very persistence of his zeal in advocating some 
new theory of art or science, or his impatience to crush some 
popular fallacy. With a discordance of good and bad ideas— 
particularly of the latter—Parlotan could enthuse a whole coterie, 
even hoodwink, unknowingly perhaps, a dozen abler minds, good 
men of parts who remained hoodwinked while the spell of his 
strange personality was upon them, but voted “nay” with one 
accord when the effects of the magic intoxicant were worn off. 

But I not seldom perceived an intermittence in the infatuation 
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of Parlotan’s zeal, and I am almost persuaded that what were 
often mistaken for magnificent enthusiasms, were but the blue 
devils of indigestion. But so be it; alas! could we all turn our 
ills to such good account, how much happier the condition of 
society! It isn’t every man that can write an epic with the blood 
he has accidentally spilled in some vain but heroic conquest. 

I must speak of Parlotan’s friends and his surroundings that the 
man may be the better known; for there are natures which, like the 
emperors of old, must be approached with reverence, though they 
themselves seem insignificant—must be seen through the individ- 
uality of their surroundings. I said that Parlotan entertained, 
and charmingly: in very truth, it was just the place to go when 
affairs of no greater importance were on the social slate. Our 
host, too, was just sagacious enough to perceive the fact that 
the only way to crowd his studio with celebrities—and he al- 
ways managed to do this—was to offer his tempting bait after 
a period of social stagnation, when, as starved lions, the whole 
concourse would spring willingly at a bait which they might 
ignore during a season of plenty. Of course, there were incon- 
gruities besprinkling the usually charming collocation of bright 
minds—here and there a man as humorously out of place in this 
fifth story Delphi of culture as Beatrice dragging St. Anthony 
and his pig into the ninth heaven, as Dante insists. But we are 
not to quarrel with Parlotan for that. He was essentially the 
host of hosts. Pinched by privation, stooping under the weight 
of hardship, proud of his illustrious prestige, which sweet rem- 
nant he bore with a becoming nobility of manner, Parlotan was 
the human personification of the grand old Marseillaise robbed 
of the severe eminence of the armed Brissotins in the timbrel, 
and applauded of kings, now fallen to the common howl of the 
cafe chantant orgie. But if this were true, as a personality he was 
possessed of as many facets as a diamond, all sparkling and 
lustrous, even if a few rays now and then disclosed the faint 
yellow beams that betrayed the flaw within. 

Such was Parlotan: man with a history written upon every- 
thing which left the touch of his hand or the warmth of his voice, 
still rotund of limb though pinched of visage—an apparition of 
Bacchus a little damaged by drouth, and having exchanged his 
becoming toga for a pair of mildewed trousers. 

Parlotan’s satellites were numerous, and of all degrees of 
humor. He was the self-authorized Voice surrounded by a 
band of hypnotized acolytes, who aped, applauded, and ten- 
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dered their sycophancy with the mistaken belief that it was in- 
deed a well merited and well bestowed honor, 

Artist by feeling and nature, he was one of those creatures 
whom the South both spoilt and made. At three and thirty heleft 
a rich Southern home to study art abroad, only to return in the 
heat of the Confederate conflict penniless. New York was no re- 
fuge for him then, and though he went to the front in the gray of 
his kinsmen, it was only to suffer imprisonment, and at the close 
of the war to be redeemed like an odd piece of furhiture in pawn. 
After years of drifting, and the famous litigation which brought 
him into prominence by his success in wresting back much of 
his property, he returned to New York, and began this exist- 
ence on the pittance of the recovered fortunewhich the patriotic 
lawyers allowed him after such a glorious siege. But more val- 
uable than this victory was the acquisition of the old family 
heirlooms which for all these years have decked his studio in 
Washing ton Square, quaint old relics with an aroma of old-time 


legendary interest about them, all seeming to bear a becoming 


fondness for the old gentleman who so zealously fought to re- 
store and now carefully guarded them. There were charming 
bits of Beauvais tapestry concealing nooks crowded with rarest 
English china wares; a screen of Coromandel lacquer-work that 
hid the ugly iron couch of his nightly slumber; a rich Benares 
cabinet, and a Louis XIV clock of exquisite design, together 
with two fleur-de-lysed tapestries made in the galleys of that 
same autocratic king. 

In his prime, Parlotan was famous for his incomparable 
manners—no small fame indeed—and the quiet airs of dis- 
tinction which crowned his every act; now that he was old, 
even the “ Parlotan bow,” which he put in vogue among the 
swells of old Gotham, was a little too deliberate and angular, 
like an old drawbridge that condescends with an effort and 
creaks on its hinges. And now, too, that he was old, he was of : 
interest for no other reason than that the man who has known 


the world avery long time, the world in turn is anxious to 


know. 

But if our dear old patriot’s clothes no longer fitted him like 
a plaster-cast as of old, the distinction of the man could never 
become eradicated. Here, there, everywhere among his guests, 
lending enthusiasm to this group, and quelling a small riot by 
the happy springing of an old-time witticism, he flitted from 
nook to nook about his studio, from this crowd of republican 
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youths with sprouting opinions like the faint first venturings 
of fuzz on the upper lip, to the opposite nook huddled with a 
concourse of human bavk-numbers—curious old satellites of a 
sun long set, who continued to revolve nevertheless. 

Parlotan was one of that indoor fraternity who never appear 
well out of their element. Like a fine gentlemanly old trout 


He raised his eyes from the pitiable spectacle. 


just hooked and landed on the barren rock, Parlotan in the 
street was a gasping, floundering creature whose miseries 
seemed to increase the further he ventured from home. He 
looked like a species of automaton, flitting like an ethereal 
dressed-up legend up Fifth avenue from his haunt in Washington 
> Square, a silk hat that had resisted the amateur ironer these 
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five-and-twenty years, that cane with its discolored ivory 
knob and tassel of leather in his nervous grasp, that thin coat 
redolent with benzine and buttoned as tightly as when he did 
indeed swell it out with smug respectability, that crumpled, 
old-fashioned shirt-front rising to the dignity of the faded 
cravat with its frayed edges deftly concealed, those silk shoes 
with gaiters straight as a pair of reversible cuffs, bound with 
shiny brass buttons—the bequest of a Kentucky general of the 
Confederacy—and those white cotton gloves, such as under- 
takers furnish the pall bearers at a Bleecker street funeral—ah! 
poor old Parlotan’s get-up would halt a passing regiment. But 
he bore these ludicrous tokens of the dis-esteem of fate— 
this falling-out with fortune and his resignation to the noble 
art of living on faith and good form, wherein, though the 
stomach faileth, the spirit waxeth convivial—bore these 
evidences of a glorious past with all the quiet and crowning 
grace of an old doulevardier of the late French empire. In this 
he showed his greatness. Unhorsed, unhoused, the nobility of 
the man maintained in the face of all perturbations and falter- 
ings of his guardian spirit. 

So, in his precipitate flight from somewhere to apparent 
nowhere, one would little dream of the history of Parlotan’s 
love; nay, would even question whether so universal a nature 
could ever have concentrated its forces upon one object so 
that it lived as in a dream of adoration, an ecstacy of the heart. 
I have been led into describing his friends and his surroundings 
rather than the man himself, for the reason that many among 
us are better known by the company they keep than by the 
peculiarities of their own individual life. And then, one having 
so interested a concourse of retainers so completely a part of 
one’s self, how can the just chronicler ignore them? 

But, as for this engrossing love affair, the facts are sub- 
stantially these: It was during the Grant regime, when several 
concessions which Southerners were seeking of the Government 
had been accorded them, and in consequence, an affair of 
jubilee was held at the mansion of Major van Otway, on the 
Square. It was a gathering of distinction, indisputably; ladies 
of infinite grace and culture, gentlemen more or less titled 
after our fashion—that is, much be-captained and be-coloneled; 
and the Major himself being a staunch Virginian, the gathering 
might rightly be construed a thing of political importance. 
Here was present in most commanding of purples the repre- 
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sentative distinction of the South, with a wholesome inter- 
sprinkling of neutral opinion, and perhaps here and there an 
armistice in the person of areal Northern statesman to give 
the affair an air of good grace and buried animosities. But, 
however interesting was the gathering to the political phil- 
osopher, it is only interesting to us in that it was at this 
banquet that the final parting took place between the beautiful 
daughter of Madam Ridgway—Miss Constance, the favorite 
in whose enchanting presence wars and affairs politic were 
matters irrelevant, and even profane—and Mr. Parlotan, who 
had long been congratulated as her chosen suitor. There 
had taken place a very quiet but, though well suppressed, 
certainly a most agonizing scene between this penniless man of 
parts and the fair and wealthy young South Carolinian, who, 
while among the hills and valleys of her own home, admired 
and even cherished with affection the tender advances of her 
loyal compatriot, but who in this whirl of society of two conti- 
nents, where she received the flattering honors of so many men 
of title and distinction, cooled toward the adorer of her womanly 
loveliness, and developed into the conventional diplomatic 
coquette. Thus the man of infinite affection, of such trustful, 
confiding friendship, was thrown aside as an old rag that had 
outworn its use, to be replaced by a garment of more befitting 
quality. 

It was at Major van Otway’s, then, that the final rupture 
between Miss Constance Ridgway, who was constancy in 
name only, and Phil Parlotan, took place. 

Nobody witnessed this important pass at arms which wrought 
such deadly work unseen. At least, if any one did witness it, 
that person held the affair too sacred in esteem to betray it. 
But few, indeed, of that whirling assemblage of the brave and 
fair would not have congratulated the haughty woman of in- 
finite resources upon her good riddance, though those very 
ones would ever be the first to condole with the victim. A 
broken heart more or less—what matters that to society? 

Poor shattered hope? What failure is comparable to failure 
in the affairs of love? Poor fallen Parlotan, victim to the great 
illusion of trust—to the proud faith in the dignity of an honor 
as transcendent as his own, and which, in that it lived in him, 
he believed that it lived in everything he ennobled with his 
love. Where were now that wit and wisdom which had availed 
others and denied him?—that treasury of experiences with men 
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and things which had furthered so often the success of others, 
yet forswore his own, and saw him fall as from a star, like the 
lamed and outcast Vulcan proclaimed unfit for the heaven of 
his due? 

If bareheaded and with coat dragging after him like a rem- 
nant of distress, the heart-crushed lover slunk like a whipped 
dog from the midst of the vast assemblage after that bitter 
parting amid the palms of Major van Otway’s conservatory, 
leaving there a crouching, tigress-like creature of Southern 
heartlessness coiled up on the settee, brooding upon the mis- 
chief she had done, yet dreamt not of; if poor Parlotan with the 
light of hls life put out as by a poison-draught from the shades, 
staggered out into the dismal March night, across the still 
street, and stood bewildered and shivering under the great 
darkening elms, it was one of the strange ways of Providence 
whereby a measure of compensation enters the hidden presence 
of all extreme things, be they of grief or joy. He stood there 
a single moment, glancing back at the blazing windows and the 
parted door through which the sound of revelry came like a 
mocking curse, and struck anguish into the sensitive heart. 
Alone at last, not even the sweet ecstasy of his dreams left to 
cheer him, robbed of his sacred birthright, crushed by a single 
word, bleeding at every heart-throb, he muttered her name 
again and still again, as if he could not even then believe— 
uttered it like one whose reason had faltered in the struggle to 
recognize himself in this new condition of affairs; and the still 
night heard, though no answer came. 

Suddenly Parlotan turned about, the wild heart stirred to 
new activity by the sound of a faint cry from the darkness be- 
yond him—a sound like an animal in distress, yet, with some- 
thing human in the wild note that touched the sensitive heart 
and led the sorrowing man’s steps to the object whence it pro- 
ceeded. A little roll of white lay by the side of one of the 
huge elms, as if the ponderous thing were sheltering the little 
treasure the good God had intrusted to its care, and like a pen- 
itent, the weak and soul-sick lover dropped npon his knees be- 
side it. “Great God!” he murmured, “a child—it is a naked 
babe, wrapped in newspapers and thrown here to perish. Can 
such things be?” .... He raised his eyes from the pitiable 
spectacle, looking full into the heavens, uttering a silent prayer. 
Suddenly the sky seemed luminous, though it was but the heart 
answering to a new sense, and with a thousand sentiments 
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flooding to his lips, he threw off his great-coat and folded the 
little thing of life warmly within. Thank God! Thechild was 
as asweet indemnity of heaven—a compensation with which 
the goddess of Love rewards her faithful. Quickly rising, he 
drew the frail outcast to his bosom, and like the madman that 
his alternate grief and joy had made him, sped across the Park 
to his own haven of safety. ; 

An old man with a hatchet-like profile and penetrating eyes 
raised his huge cane with something of an air of authority as he 
remarked the wild flight of the frenzied lover, and charged a 
watchman near by to follow him, for surely there were affairs of 
moment at hand. But. when the truth was told the good 
watchman, instead of retarding, only encouraged the rescuer’s 
flight; and it was not a little due to his prompt exertions that 
the poor, abandoned little thing of sorrow, now no longer such, 
but a thing of joy and light and peace to the troubled heart, was 
brought back to consciousness. 

What a revelation was this to the man of infinite faith changed 
to one of infinite distrust, and now again believing! Our little 
lives are given point and gravity by the strangest happenings, 
the quaintest of surprises; suddenly emptied of its splendor as an 
overturned cup of nectar at a banquet of the gods, and as sud- 
denly filled by compensating Heaven with a sweeter draught, an 
even holier spirit takes possession of our lives. Poor Parlotan 
conceived not the depth of his loss, not yet of his gain. He sim- 
ply wept and laughed, and clapped his hands, and paced the floor 
before the couch where in his great coat the little helpless lay, 
and cursed, and prayed, and cursed, and thanked God, and won- 
dered; and when at last the doctor was gone, saying that all was 
well, the heart-touched man watched the rosy little thing till it 
opened its great blue eyes and met his own, looking the quiver- 
ing man of emotion ful! in the face, and then Parlotan fairly 
screamed with joy. 

“My child!—it is my son —all mine, mine, mine! Great 
God! what have I lost there in her, what have I gained here in 
him?” 

Even the child’s wailings were like music in his ears—sweet 
echoes of the spheres whence it came unbeknown to his trusting 
care. Even the little hands with the tapering fingers and ruby 
dimples had a giant’s power to touch the depths of a human 
heart. Parlotan looked about him as ina dream. How strange 
and sweet were these sounds amid these solemn and scholarly 
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surroundings, among the ten thousand friends of his quiet 
anchorage! How these old parchment-bound philosophers, and 
men of gigantic dreams, republics and empires enclosed in dull 
sheepskin, seemed to look down from their shelved eminences— 
aye, even to crane their necks at sound of the strange baby- 
pipings, that they might catch a glimpse of the frail little inno- 


i 


. «+ The boy was stolen. 


cent cradled in the master’s great coat beyond, while the foolish 
lover answered the small voice of wonder with laughter and 
kisses, and soothest of cooings from lips that must now needs 
learn a mother’s speech. Oh, what a sweet revelation was this, 
indeed! Love had been a great teacher to poor Parlotan; hate 
had been a greater, for who could measure the depth of his 
scorn for the inconstant one whose falseness was his undoing; 
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but here, here in the very solitude of his own thoughtful home, 
the cries of an orphaned, abandoned babe, a motherless outcast, 
who came no one knew whence-—ah! who knows the truth of its 
little teaching to this already over-tutored heart? 

Well, friends came and went, and so the story grew. Jealousy? 
—poor Parlotan had never known the passion ere this. Eventhe 
pretty presen’s that the many touched hearts left upon the 
old-fashioned table—the silver bowls, and lace frocks, and lit'le 
spoons and tiny cups, stockings of silk, and caps of ermine—even 
the sight of them roused the troubled heart as when in the first 
flush of love the school-girl perceives another’s enticements 
toward him whose love should be all hers. Into the top closet 
then, these little enticements went, amid mutterings that would 
look very ludicrous on cold paper, but which, nevertheless, would 
prove the exclusive and nobly selfish intensity of his passion. 
These gentle tokens of respect and interest seemed as bribes to 
the love that no one else should share—to an affection all his. He 
had dedicated himself to his little patron king; and like a jealous 
and loving subject, he kept all possible allurements beyond his 
sovereign’s reach. And ths good old ladies brought him pretty 
bottles of soothings and remedies for baby-pains, teas and soups, 
and no end of advice, all of which Mr. Parlotan received with grace 
and quiet thanks, but which reached the ground quicker than the 
departed old ladies, either out of the back window or down the 
rain-pipe, which ran along his lattice—into which he slyly 
poured the steaming concoctions—all save the advice which, be- 
ing ignored, languished and died on his memory. 

Poor, bright-eyed, beautiful little creature! God only knows 
whence you came, and the history of your being. But what was 
the past to you and us? Nothing; the present is the only living 
thought, and surely thou wert more than fair, with plump cheeks, 
and laughing eyes, with the tapering fingers of a girl, and the 
strong, firm thighs of the coming warrior. And Parlotan—weep- 
ing, laughing Parlotan, with the great poisoning regret now 
crushed out of his generous heart by the advent of this new love, 
this new life, this new virtue—what mother but could have taken 
schooling in devotion, what father but could have been taught 
the dignity of his responsibil.ty? He made the little fellow’s 
dresses, and clumsy, ill-shaped things they were indeed, with 
oddly matched buttons and uncertain fit, reversible, so that the 
big nurse himself scarcely must laugh at his own wonder which 
side went foremost. But what joys to the devout watcher by 
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the side of the little redeemer of his destiny were the making of 
these odd little clothes! for not a stitch but was taken with his 
own lank and unskilful hand, the tears of joy now and then 
blinding his eyes till he pricked his fingers, and so was brought 
back out of the sphere of sentiment into the real world again. 
The old janitress—good soul!—taught him to knit; and the 
bulbous little stockings—not very shapely, indeed, but expressive 
of God only knows how much love—he drew upon the little feet; 
and made little baby slippers from the soft tops of his own regi- 
mental boots that hung by the sword and furled flag of the Con- 
federacy in the narrow closet. 

Then following these joy-times, came days of anxiety when the 
doctor called twice by day and thrice by night, shaking his head 
sadly as he parted at the threshold—days of agony only measur- 
able by the volume of his love. And when the crisis was passed, 
and the trembling father by adoption dropped on his knees by 
the little bedside, shaking like a reed in the tempest of his soul 
that poured itself into prayers of thanks, the doctor turned 
away and bit his lips, nor could suppress the tears at the pa- 
thetic picture. 

And then would begin those months of self-denial of many of 
the simple necessities of life to make up for the great cost of 
this victory over death. That the boy’s comfort might be as- 
sured, the father yielded all things, yet gave thanks that he was 
even privileged to prove ihe depth of his affection. How beau- 
tiful was this devotion! how godlike that trust! 

The months came and went, then the years—one, two, three, 
four, five, and the little puny babe was now a rosy, brown-haired 
boy, who talked like his new father, with a touch of Southern ac- 
cent, imitating his quaint gestures, and by force of contact 
assimilating in a childish way the old man’s unconscious airs of 
noblesse. And Parlotan gave up his life to the boys schooling, 
teaching him to read everything, from the most abstruse books, 
the purport of which even the master but vaguely understood, to 
the little legends of his own childhood, writ in homeliest mono- 
syllables. But most beautiful of all the manly little fellow’s ac- 
complishments were his touch of the harp and the sweet little 
songs of the sunny South, which he sang in a clear, sweet treble, 
while the old man swayed to and fro, and wept, and beat time 
with his lank hand, and joined with an uncertain but pathetic 
voice in the simple choruses. 

Thus grew the twain one, the white-haired, fine-featured man, 
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who had aged in all this tempest of sorrow and love—of a para- 
dise lost and so suddenly regained—and the beautiful boy, whose 
innate nobility of character, even in childhood, gave evidence of 
itself, as from the arc of the circle we may describe the fullness 
of the circumference. On their early morning walks through the 
park, when the old man clung to the child as Faith to the Rock 
of Ages, the little inquisitive mind developed many questions 
which his father could not answer ; but it was noticed that when 
the strange pair passed a certain marble mansion on the north 
side, the old man’s head was turned away as the Pilgrim’s from 
the allurements of Satan ; and when they chanced to pass a 
certain huge elm in the park, he took off his hat in silent 
reverence, 

Who would have dreamed that this sweet little drama of tran- 
quility could have an end ? that the two so inseparable, so incom- 
plete one without the other, could ever be parted? Ah, little he 
knows of the will of heaven, who believes the sweetest joys of 
earth of long abiding. Even Parlotan’s first love affair—and 
since this child was his greatest, it was most truly his first love— 
even this could not last forever. It was a cold twilight in March 
—such a night as that upon which some seven years before poor 
Parlotan had found and rescued his little rescuer—when with the 
little savings of many weeks, the man of devotion did what never 
he dared before ; left the boy toying with his harp and murmur- 
ing little touches of Southern song, while he went out to purchase 
the child a warm coat, asa gentle surprise in anniversary of a 
day which only the older of those two united souls kept fervently. 
As he passed the threshold, he glanced at the boy with the harp 
upon his bosom, and noting his abstraction, and knowing the 
depth of his childish reverie, he stopped not to think of the 
mischief the child or others might take up in his absence. 

But asthe bowed man, with beaming eyes and a little coat 
thrown across his arm, mounted the last stair, he was not greeted 
with the sounds that cheered him at parting; and glancing up, he 
saw the door was ajar—an ominous enough fact, indeed; but 
when he passed the threshold all a-tremble, and stood staring 
about the empty room, the little coat fell to the floor, and his 
breath came short and quick, like one confronted by some fright- 
ful apparition. 

The boy was gone! 

At first, poor Parlotan did not comprehend—looked upon the 
tragedy as a mere prank, the joke of a child, though such pro- 
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fane things as jokes were things that were but heard of, never 
known in the serious sacredness of that attic home. ‘Then, drop 
by drop the poison that had fallen into the throbbing heart’s cup 
of sorrow, took effect, and Parlotan knew the worst. The boy 
was stolen. 

There, overturned on the floor, lay the harp whose sweet music 
had betrayed his whereabouts to his kidnappers, one shoe and his 
little cap beside it—they had not stopped for trifles—and there 
the rude home-made toys of the boy’s happy fancy, all staring 
the frenzied man in the blinking eyes as if they prayed for speech 
to tell him the story of the despoiling of his love. Poor Parlo- 
tan put his finger-tips to his temples, as he was wont in extremest 
quandary, then turned his ashen face toward the door, ran toward 
it, uttering a scream, which at best but fell into a whisper, then, 
as much by sheer weakness as by his natural instinct to prayer, 
he dropped upon his knees at the threshold, swayed a moment, 
then fell forward on his face. 

They found him there, lying across the threshold, poor, stricken 
Parlotan, from whom the very cruel hands that had exposed the 
sweet babe that was now his own by these treasured years of 
adoption, had stolen the beautiful light of his declining life, and 
left his bereaved spirit in darkness, utterly. What a picture of 
abject helplessness! What a thing of commiseration now! 
Strong, devout, godlike in his faith and the measure of his affec- 
tion then, what a poor dog was he become when the great shadow 
had crossed his path, and the angel of his love enticed away! 
Would rather the boy in all his innocent manliness were dead— 
a lifeless treasure still in his venerable embrace—than thrice dead 
to him in that he was alive to those who willed him to perish, 
only to steal him away by night from his saviour and his father by 
right of possession, 

When the feeble man awoke, many long days after the moment 
of his agony, the fever mounting to his temples, dread illusions 
despoiling the harmony of that peaceful mind, the hauds listless, 
like a dead man’s, cleaving his side, he spoke, but the light of 
the eyes was gone, and the luminous soul that shone so radiantly 


through the very calmness of that devout face, was sunken,. 


leaving a chilling blankness in its stead. Two faithful ones, 
strangers to each other, yet not to him who lay in the trance that 
foreshadows death, bent over him. They were the good doctor 
and a woman in the cap ’and habit of a nurse. The two watched 


intently the first sign of the returning soul to the body whence it- 
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seemed to have so far departed ; but with the first opening of 
those calm eyes, the wise doctor turned aside and said sadly, as 
he caught the unspoken truth : 

“ Alas, it is as I feared. The mind—it is gone—gone !”’ 

With this the white-capped nurse turned away sobbing, and 
the doctor stared in amazement. 

It was one of those few moments when the heart that will not 
be concealed—the heart with all its bursting tragedies and 
unwondered secrets—must needs come to the surface, and the 
nature that will not be hid becomes revealed, as the broil at the 
heart of Mother Earth speaks with tongues of fire from the 
throats of volcanoes, and reveals the secrets of her bosom. 
“Ah,” said the knowing physician, “which interests me the 
more? my wild patient in the turmoil and struggle with 
fiends, or this tall and beautiful ministrant of good-cheer, who 
came from no one knows whence, and, unasked, performs her 
sweet duty in the silence that conceals histories?” 

This being of another world than the poverty of a garret, this 
product of a whole generation of men of valor, this fair unknown, 
about whose graceful ways there lingered an aroma of the bud- 
ding and beautiful South; this gentle visitant of some unwondered 
heaven—who was she? and what was she to him that she should 
speak her heart but in tears that betrayed what a woman's wit 
cou!d not dissemble ? 

And so the days passed, and though the frail body of the man 
of sorrows regained its strength, the mind—-that sun which lights 
and makes beautiful the whole system—seemed put out, like a 
candle snuffed by a blighting wind of the north, never to be re- 
lighted. 

One day, at the instance of the white-capped nurse, there was 
a consultation of celebrated men, and the history of affairs was 
made plain to them. As they parted at the threshold, the foremost 
of these was drawn back slyly by the white-capped nurse—drawn 
back and questioned: 

“No hope? No remedy? Nothing?” 

The great man glanced into those serious eyes, then murmured 
thoughtfully: “Yes—one!” 

“For God’s sake, speak it!” she half pleaded, half commanded. 

“The boy!” he whispered. 

That night, to the Doctor’s amazement, there were soft foot- 
falls on the stair, and a signal rap on the quaint old door, which 


stirred the white-capped nurse as the sound of a trumpet rouses 
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the war-horse. Then alone and unfearing she glided out into the. 


dim corridor, where awaited three tall figures in the uncertain 
light. There were words, strange words, only the echoes of 
which reached him who regarded all this with burning wonder. 


The child drew the harp to his bosom like a thing of life. 


“It must be done,” whispered the calm voice to tne tallest of 


the three strangers, “and,” uppoising her finger, “if not ten, 
twenty thousand. . . ... It must be done!” 

With that there were hoarse murmurs, and the scuffle of depart- 
ing feet; and the fair nurse with crimson cheeks and eyes ablaze, 
returned and sat at the foot of the little iron cot, crouched down 
like a tigress, unseen yet all-seeing, watching those still features 
upon the calm pillow, and listening to the fitful breath, while the 
wise Doctor turned aside, smiling like a seer, and murmuring as 
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he nodded knowingly, “Of a truth—of a truth!” and then bowed 
and walked silently away, as one ashamed of having trodden un- 
devoutly upon holy ground. 

It was many days after, that poor Parlotan, his strength some- 
what recovered, was seated at the window, gazing abstractedly, 
and with the vague fire of insanity in his look, upon the cold 
landscape of housetops beneath and beyond him, lisping now and 
then an utterance through which a glimpse of method was visi- 
ble, like a beam in the sullen darkness, Strange fictions and 
stranger truths flitted across the helpless mind—blind imaginings 
of all the mystery and wonder that lay concealed by that undu- 
lating ocean of red and gray roofs; funerals and weddings, 
christenings and cruelties—all heaped in together with but a bit 
of plaster separating the extremes of human experience. But if 
now and then there sounded a clear and sweet mental note as of 
yore, it was by accident; for the gentle chimes of that harmon- 
ious mind were turned to discord and to silence, the great spirit 
that moved them being for the time dead. For days the white- 
capped nurse had been absent; and though the bewildered patient 
called upon her every hour, thinking her as ever present, only 
the old janitress who heard the faint appeals came to his service, 
and devoted to him as much of her burdened life as the drudg- 
eries of her cellar-home permitted her. 

But the white-capped nurse did return again, though the 
nurse’s habit, the velvet slippers, and the jaunty white cap, were 
things of the past. It was about dusk of one of those strange 
days, when the dreamer sat by the window, and through that mist 
of anguish called out upon the unanswering city for the boy of 


his heart who came not. The fair visitant crept noiselessly over 


the threshold, and stood a moment, gazing with melting eyes 
upon the frail figure against the twilight, that head bowed upon 
- the still bosom, those hands clasped devoutly as in prayer, and 
that big tear as a marginal note upon all that volume of sadness 
which the face bespoke, and then she beckoned to one who 
stood without, awaiting her bidding. Tremblingly the little 
figure glided into the room, pausing as one overcome with child- 
ish emotion at sight of those friends of his former days, whom he 
so devoutly loved. But when he caught a glimpse of the bended 
figure at the window, the timidity left the young heart, and he 
would have leaped upon the venerable man of sorrows and 
clasped his hands about his neck, had not the keen woman re- 
pressed him, and bade him take up the harp which lay, together 
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with the matchless shoe and the quaint toys, overturned just 
where he had left it long months before, when rough hands had 
stolen him away. The wise lad, tearful and quivering with joy 
and childish wonder, did her bidding; and bending, he raised 
the harp, tuned it tenderly, and drew it to his bosom like a thing 
of life. 

Then came the song—that sweet childish treble—oh, how 
sweeter for all its quivering! how more beautiful for all its pathos! 
It was the soft, sighing melody of the homely South, Parlotan’s 
psalm of heaven, like a soft breath of wild flowers and the in- 
cense of warm valleys; and on the lips of an innocent child how 
more than ever the song of angels! With the first faint notes of 
that piping voice, the first tender touches of that timid harp, 
there came a trembling at the finger-tips of the bowed figure be- 
fore the window; then the head upraised, the hands passed con- 
vulsively before the eyes as if to wave away the great black 
vapors that had long beclouded them, then the whole frame 
shook, as if a demon were being cast out of a sacred temple, the 
swollen eyes started by the uncertain light of a regaining con- 
sciousness, and then the realization came—came like a glimpse 
through the damps of hell in to the port of heaven, and the tragedy 
of a soul was ended. There was no outcry—only a struggle, a fierce 
struggle to gain his feet; and unsupported, the bowed figure, 
with arms outstretched, staggered toward the little child at the 
harp; that angel of joy he must needs touch with his wasted fin- 
gers ere he believe. ‘The boy half shrank at sight of that gaping 
mouth, those blazing eyes, those outstretched hands, that visage 
like a death’s-head by all the sorrows that had passed between; 
but he reproved himself with courage, and with sweet song upon 
his trembling lips, suffered the frenzied man to fall nearly pros 
trate at his feet, and to clasp the childish form with wildest fer. 
vency, touching his eyes, his lips, his hair, murmuring faint pray- 
ers of thankfulness the while, then half turning about, the old 
man fairly shrieked: 

“Nurse! nurse! It is he—great God! Itishe.... 

But the white-capped nurse was gone. 

New York. CHARLES E. Barns, 
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Some one long ago advanced the theory that for the good of 
the public, all benign sovereigns should be put to death, on the 
ground that they inspire respect and loyalty in the masses, and 
do more than could be accomplished by any other influence to 
foster monarchical institutions and perpetuate slavery. 

Something of the same charge might, with equal reason, be 
urged against the apostles of a certain school of fiction, whose 
chief crime is that they have inspired respect; have done their 
work so well and so easily as to confuse all but the most dis- 
criminating, and have given rise tga generation of imitators, who, 
without their gifts have elected to follow their calling, and to jus- 
tity their course by many words. Mr. Marion Crawford is so 
stccessful a writer that he can well afford to point a moral, and 
tris is fortunate, for no finer illustration of the over-elaboration 
of the modern novel, could be found in the whole range of cur- 
ret literature than is furnished in the three volumes which con- 
tain his trilogy on Roman life. 

It has been claimed for Mr. Crawford that he is the mosi 
versatile of American novelists, and this is doubtless true, for his 
opportunities, if not his talents, certainly exceed those of any 
other American at present in the field. No other American, few 
writers of any country, come to their task of depicting the life of 
their generation equipped as is Mr, Crawford; equipped with 
what might, for want of a better term, be cclleda dual 
nationality, and an education that has placed him ex rapport with 
all_of the more cultured phases of civilization throughout the 
world. 

Born on Italian soil, of American parents, educated at the 
universities of Cambridge, Carlsruhe, Heidelberg and Rome; a 
scholar, a linguist and a man of the world, he has garnered the 
material of three continents, and for more thar ten years has 
been writing novels which display a marvelous adaptability and 
subtlety of mind, a rare tolerance, and ready appreciation, which, 
combined with keen intuition, make many of his pages truly de- 
lightful réading, and these qualities have not only placed him in 
the front rank of writers in this country, but have created for him 
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a fixed status among Europeans. His Zoroaster has been trans- 
lated into six modern languages, and his books are read wherever 
English is spoken, It is said of him that he has never written an 
unsuccessful novel, and where so much has been accomplished 
there is no denying the presence of power. 

Neither it is possible for those who have followed Mr. Craw- 
ford’s career in the world of letters to deny the steady advance- 
ment from the crude color and uncertain stroke of the beginner to 
the stronger and more accurate delineation of the practical 
painter. Those who read with pleasure, but with certain critical 
reservations, his “Mr. Isaacs” and “Dr. Claudius” will admit that 
in the Italian series which is just completed by the publication of 
“Don Orsino” his hand is firmer and his work more harmonious as 
awhole. But, while enjoying the finish and the subtlety of the 
pictures he has presented in these three volumes, ‘Saracinesea,” 
“Sant Ilario” and “Don Orsino,” they will miss in them, the glow 
and freshness; the simple directness, and unity of purpose, that 
in the main characterized his earlier works, and will feel that 
since the days when he came to them with an embarrassment of 
riches in the way of material and the fervor of an active imagina- 
tion that was not always under proper curb, he has wandered far 
from the paths of pleasantness in his chosen field, and has lost 
himself in mazes of analytical speculation, which not only lead to 
nothing, but at times are excessively wearisome. 

It might not be amiss for the writer of books to remember that 
it is really we who are new, and not the truths we seek to enunci- 
ate. They are from time immemorial, and they have discovered 
themselves to many persons before us. The best we can hope to 
do is to present them in a new light, and the moment we begin to 
dwell upon them they become platitudes of the most insufferable 
character. In most instances, too, the knowledge that comes of 
experience is that which every man must gain for himself; he who 
has been through the school has it, and he who has not cannot 
appreciate it because he is not ready for it, and between the horns 
of this dilemma the man who stops in the middle of a story to 
moralize and to formulate opinions voluntarily places himself. 
To be precise, the grievances against Mr. Crawford are two—he 
has given us a political essay in the guise of fiction, and while he 
has chosen to illustrate it with certain characters, he has pushed | 
them from their places with explanations, and the reiteration of 
corollaries which the reader would have been able to deduce for 
himself, if given an opportunity. It is true that some explana- 
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tion was necessary in order to bring the reader to a proper under- 
standing of the situation, but explanation and comment prepond- 
erate, while the people and their deeds occupy but a small place 
in these volumes, which fill about fifteen hundred pages. 

As a series of pictures illustrating certain stages and phases of 
Civilization, the work is brilliant; as a psychological study, the 
delineation of the Sarcinesca is masterly; as a sympathetic por- 
trayal of a people not his own, the result is probably without a 
parallel, but as a story it is practically without interest, because 
the thread of the narrative is continually snapped to make up for 
material which, even when bearing upon the situation, is a hind- 
rance and a distraction. 

Formerly when Mr. Crawford wrote he had a story to tell, and 
he occupied himself with it exclusively; in the present instance, 
he has made an exhaustive study of the political and social situa- 
tion in Rome for the last three generations, and he is quite ab- 
sorbed in it. The personages he has selected for purposes of 
illustration are well chosen and admirably drawn; the incidents 
through which they are made to pass are dramatic, and por- 
trayed with Mr. Crawford’s accustomed vigor, but they seem 
to be always in the background, and in the perusal of these 
books, representing so much study and so much labor, the 
reader cannot keep down the suggestion that the thing might 
have been done much more acceptably under different heads. 

How much more interesting the work might have been if the 
author had chosen to write simply a story! How much more 
valuable had he confined himself to history and politics. With 
what power, insight, and graphic realism he might have wielded 
the pen of the historian; with what vivid and abiding interest 
invested the actual characters of the time is shown by the force 
and charm with which he has drawn his pictures, by the intro- 
ductory chapter to “Don Orsino,” and by many passages scat- 
tered through the three volumes. 

For such serious work Mr. Crawford, with his adaptability, 
his subtlety, his all-embracing tolerance, and his acquaintance 
with the facts, seems to be eminently fitted, and it is therefore 
with regret that we realize how completely he is possessed by 
the popular belief that it is only through the instrumentality of 
the so-called novel that the mind of this generation is to be 
reached. 

This is not true; not so nearly true now as it was ten years ago, 
and those who can read the signs of the times are beginning to 
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feel that the days of the novel of purpose are numbered. 
The forces which militate against it are not such as are governed 
by artistic considerations, though many hold this to be the case. 
The suggestion of doom lies in the fact that the great mass of 
readers are as much opposed to receiving instruction as ever, and 
are just as keen in detecting a subterfuge. They are finding out 
the people who are seeking to elevate them, and with character- 
istic prejudice are avoiding them, This, to a great extent, ac- 
counts for the fact that there is now so little money to be made 
out of what is known as the best literature. The world at large 
does not want it, and still there is an increasing tendency among 
the better class of writers to make their story a means instead of 
an end. 

The fact that this is objected to on the part of a large class of 
readers, intelligent readers, too, is amply attested by the two 
novels of Mrs. Humphrey Ward, “Robert Ellsmere” and “David 
Grieve.” The former was read by everybody, and made a sensa- 
tional reputation for its author. The latter, though in many re- 
spects a better book, has been read by comparatively few, 
simply because its predecessor had enabled those who read to 
discover what they were pleased to consider the writer's hobby. 

The taste of the reading public is more varied and comprehen- 
sive at the present time than ever before. This is shown by the 
“popular science” literature that is being sown broadcast over the 
country; taste is not restricted to novels, but at the same time, 
the novel reader wants a story pure and simple, a love story, or a 
story of adventure as mood or caprice may dictate, but never a 
sermon, never a political discourse. 

The result of all this is an influx of French fiction of the lightest 
and most vicious character. Not that the Gallic mind has not 
gone off afterstrange gods; set up analysis in the place of 
synthesis and critical acumen in the room of imagination, but 
those who subscribe to the new creed are being read less and less 
every day, save by the limited few who read critically. Even 
Zola is less in demand than formerly, and all because some of the 
critics in misdirected zeal have proclaimed from the house-top 
that Zola has a gospel to preach. Even the forbidden nature of his 
subjects and the vitiated humanity which he chooses for illustra- 
tion cease to attract, nowthat his purpose has been discovered, 
and those who never could have made the discovery for them- 
selves, accept and act upon it. 

To the reflecting mind it seems that the novel is on the point 
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of separating itself from the growth of philosophy and exegesis 
that has been accumulating round it for years. Even the 
friends of the novel of purpose are admitting that it is too much 
with us, and the popularity of the short story seems to indicate 
the method of the separation. 

It is more than probable that within the next decade the two 
elements will begin to crystalize about different centers. In 
the short story we have a set of characters, and a dramatic sit- 
uation which must perforce be divested of the over-elaboration 
that has come to be the distinguishing feature of the novel of 
length; a characteristic that may become tiresome when skill- 
fully manipulated, but when handled bunglingly is always in- 
sufferable. The fact is also significant that the most success- 
ful writers of short stories are, as a rule, not those who appear 
best in a “sustained effort,” which has come to be almost 
synonymous with the hair-splitting analysis, the vivisection for 


' its own sake, which colors all the fiction of the time, and which 


has proved so misleading to those who aspire to authorship. 
To the uninitiated it seems a thing easily done, and many be- 
lieve it to be worth doing simply for this reason. It is so easy 
to describe exactly what one sees; it is not so very difficult to 
describe it so that another may recognize it without hesitation, 
and there are hundreds who are not able to perceive the im- 
passable gulf which lies between this facile description of the 
commonplace, and the creative power, which is able to vitalize 
and transfigure the actual and the meager to such an extent 
that it becomes a thing of import and of permanent interest. 
The human heart is full of vanity, and prone to confusion. It 
comes at last to believe that the thing which has merely been 
appropriated by it is its own creation, and in this way fiction 
has sunk to the level of the press-the-button photography with 
which we are all so well acquainted. 

Every man has become his own novelist. Each has his own 
story to tell, and is unalterably convinced that because it is 
true it is worth telling, when frequently this is the best of 
reasons for its not being told. 

One of the gravest charges that can be brought against the 
apostles of the commonplace in literature is that they have 
opened the eyes of the world to the fact that every man is at 
liberty to write a novel if he chooses, and have paved the way 
for that absence of discrimination which has classed the baldest 
imitation together with the highest creative power under the 
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now meaningless name of realism. The novel of philosophy 
is older than the novelty of nonentity, but in many respects it 
is equally reprehensible; the race is now, or should be, full- 
grown, and it seems that the time has come for laying aside 
worn-out subterfuges, and appealing to it through the proper 
channels. 

Chicago. D. HIGBEE. 


IN THOMSON'S WOODS 


I wonder if in Thomson's woods 

The violets push their modest hoods 
Through bedded leaves which frosts and suns 
Have wasted to frail skeletons— 

Networks of silver veins to strain 

Sunlight and shadow, dew and rain, 

Into a nectar that shall thrill 

Hearts of new violets, and fill 

With odors of the budding wood 

Each heart within each blushing hood? 


I wonder if in Thomson’s wood 

The partridge rears her speckled brood, 
And scuds away among the brush 

When alien footsteps break the hush 

That hangs above her mossy nest 

And dwells within her mottled breast ? 

I wonder if the springtime brings 

The whirr of countless pigeons’ wings, 
The thousand springtime signs and sounds. 
With which my memory abounds ? 


II 


I wonder if tne summers’ night 

Is threaded by the wheeling flight 

Of hooded whip-poor-will whose cry, 

Like wail of ghost, goes shuddering by ? 

I wonder if the beeches wave 

As soft a shimmer o’er thy grave, 

Sweet girl, as when the hunter’s n;oon 

Turned midnight into brightest noon, 

And first I kissed you as you stood, 

That night of nights, in Thomson’s wood ? 
Geneva, Jil, ForREST CRISSEY, 
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A WHALER’S YARN, SPUN BY F. L. 


We were homeward bound, from the whaling ground, 
And our tanks were brimming o’er, 

As we bore away home to Frisco bay 

And a shellback’s run ashore. 

For we'd earned our lays and we counted the days, 
Till we’d reach the welcome town 

And the pretty girls, all in smiles and curls, 

Each lass in her Sunday gown. 


The breeze blew fair and the balmy air 
Seemed with landward fragrance filled, 

As it wafted us home, o’er the salt sea foam, 
And with joy our bosoms filled. 

But we kept strict watch, a stray fish to catch, 
We whalers lose no chance, 

For the more we have, why, the more we crave 
By the harpoon, spade or lance. 


Aloft on the yard, where the breeze blows hard, 
The look-out there stood he, 

And he hailed the deck that a lonely wreck 
Loomed broad upon our lee. 

And the skipper cried, as over the side 

Ile peered through the gathering dark, 

‘All hands sheets slack! main top sail back! 
“I'll overhaul yon barque.” 


A boat was manned by a gallant band, 

A brave and stalwart crew, 

The oar blades flashed, as away we dashed, 
And the salt spray round us flew. 

Till we reached the ship, that with roll and dip 
Lay wallowing in the sea, 

Her storm-worn sails loose in the brails, 

A sorry sight was she! 


All fore and aft of that gruesome craft, 

We saw gaunt shapes of men 

Stretched stiff and stark as the falling dark 
Closed round the ships, and then 
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We crept on board, but never a word 

We spake in that fearsome gloom, 

For we thought ’twas the boat that must ever float 
On the seas till the Day of Doom. 


Hard by the break of the quarter deck 

A woman, wan and wild 

Crouched low, and, prest to her haggard breast, 
Hugged close a little child. 

‘‘Water! water!” the baby moaned 

And her lips were parched and dry, 

‘‘Water! water!” the mother groaned— 
‘‘Water, or else we die!” 


We stood aghast! and a shudder passed 
Through every man, and then 

We ran and raced till the can we placed 

To the lips of those dying men. 

And the sluggish blood came in quickening flood 
To their hearts, their dim eyes grew bright, 
Fresh vigor came to each famished frame 

And the heavy limbs grew light. 


And that whole ship’s crew, save only two 
Who died ere the help had come, 

Rose up from the dead, as of old ’tis said, 
Men have risen from the tomb. 

The baby drank and sweetly smiled, 
Then sank into balmy sleep, 

While the rough lads round 

Made never a sound, 

They could not choose but weep. 


Then hey! to the boat, for the wreck could float 
But short space more, and we 

That crew must save from the hungry wave, 
From the all devouring sea. 

Scarce cleared the side, when the sullen tide 
Burst up her decks, as though 

Great heavy guns, of a thousand tons 

Were fired up from below. 

And with one swift surge, in the ocean’s verge, 
A roll of each tottering mast, 

A wallowing plunge and a headlong lunge, 
She sank to her rest—at last. 


New York, Frep LystTeEr, 
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THE TRUE AND ONLY G.O.M. OF THESE TIMES 


The appointment of a perma- 
nent delegate of the Holy See to 
be the authorized representative 
of the Vatican with jurisdiction 
over the Catholic Church in the 
United States, is an event of suf- 
ficient magnitude to deserve 
more than a passing notice. For, 
this decision of Pope Leo XIII. 
has been taken with the charac- 
teristic energy and particular 
clear-sightedness that have dis- 
tinguished the whole Pontificate 
of this exceptional man. In 
many respects we find in it the 
renewed affirmation of this lofty 
and truly modern policy which 
seems to have inspired the Holy 
See since the demise of Pius 
Nonus—that amiable, but vacil-, 
lating Head of the great Roman 
Church. 

With the election of Cardinal 
Pecci to the Chair of St. Peter, 
there is no denying that the most 
conservative institution yet in ex- 
istence in the civilized world 
entered an era of radical and 
startling transformations, all the 
more startling since they are di- 
rected by an octogenarian of 
feeble health and fragile body 
whose great mind and truly 


Christian heart—taking the word 
Christian as best incarnating the 
‘‘love for others”—-have fathomed 
with the most penetrating as 
well as the tenderest of acumen 
the arduous problems left unsolv- 
ed by this extraordinary XIXth 
century. Thespirit of Progress, 
the principles of democratic Re- 
form not only have entered those 
stately halls that witnessed the 
condemnation and anathematiza- 
tion of so many of their un- 
daunted apostles, but they have 
established therein their head- 
quarters, and send forth, from 
under the shadow of St. Peter’s 
Dome, their stirring messages, 
blessed by the highest religious 
authority the civilized world 
knows and venerates. 

And not only has this great 
and good man, Leo XIII., pro- 
claimed his belief and confidence 
in the vox populi as the sole legiti- 
mate ruler in matters political, ac- 
cepting Republics as the natural 
evolution of mankind towards a 
millennium of brotherly peace; 
but he has probed the social 
wounds with the skill and wisdom 
of a healer of material as well as 
moral troubles, and spoken to 
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the poor and downtrodden in a 
voice so loving and with words 
so full of intelligent sympathy 
that no labor agitator shall ever 
find a sounder platform upon 
which to stand if he honestly 
seeks after truth and relief. 

Now, one might think that the 

kind Pontif, in his lonely cham- 
ber in that palace that boasts 
of its thousands of gorgeous 
-rooms and_ galleries, could 
hardly spare the time to keep 
himself informed of those minor 
dissensions that lately disturbed 
the Catholic community in this 
country of ours. Or rather, it 
seems as if the Holy See—obey- 
ing its persistent traditions— 
would gladly have confirmed, 
without much investigation, those 
measures of repression against 
too liberal-minded clerics which 
might be promulgated by Ameri- 
can bishops, determined to 
sternly apply the old church 
principles of implicit and undis- 
cussed submission. 

In school matters also, which 
the Roman Church has always 
so jealously guarded against sec- 
ular immixtion, one would think 
that the Vatican would have dis- 
approved, in accordance with its 
iron-bound doctrines, every mea- 
sure that might bring in closer 
and less inimical contact the re- 
ligious and the lay elements of 
the community. In other words, 
the case of Dr. McGlynn, and 
that of Archbishop Ireland and 
his Faribault venture, would 
have called forth, under any 
Pope but Leo XIII. thundering 


condemnation on the part of the 
Holy See, instead of culminating, 
as they have, in an unqualified 
triumph for the broad views of 
the President of the Anti-Poverty 
Society, and for the intelligent 
liberalism of the Archbishop of 
St. Paul. 

But the ‘‘thinker and doer” 
whose mind reigns over hundreds 
of millions of confiding souls has 
felt the pulse of his people of 
America, whom he wants to 
strenuously protect against the 
anti-patriotic scheming of a Ca- 
hensly; and, with the clearest com- 
prehension of the present status 
of the world’s affairs, he has not 
hesitated to promulgate that fat 
under which so many among us 
humbly and reverently bow their 
heads and hearts. His firm 
hand has swept aside those petty 
tyrants that have so strangely 
understood their time and sur- 
roundings, and, willing to hasten, 
within the limits of reason, the 
development of those reforms 
that are to make the Roman 
Church keep step with the pro- 
gress of human thought and as- 
piration, he has deputed to rep- 
resent him among the faithful, a 
man whom he knew he could 
trust with this great and good 
task. 

To Monsignor Satolli, there- 
fore, to the herald among us of 
this joyous, unhoped news, that 
the Catholic Apostolic and Roman 
Church is henceforth to head the 
march of Reform, we extend the 
right hand of fellowship and 
welcome. 
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** BEGGARS AND BOOK AGENTS NOT ALLOWED ON 
THESE PREMISES.” 


Such is the disgraceful sign to 
be found posted in the most con- 
spicuous place in many,too many, 
of our large office buildings, 
stores and warehouses. There is 
not a scintilla of reason for this 
gratuitous insult to an army of in- 
dustrious, honest and faithful men 
and women, besides the uncalled 
for implied indecency to the 
memories of many of the greatest 
men that the people of this 
country are proud of. Surely re- 
spect for the memory of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Grant, and 
others nearly as renowned, would 
shame these Mauvais Riche 
into sufficient decency to at least 
cause them to discriminate, on 
their sign of expulsion from their 
premises, between the book can- 
vasser and the beggar. These 
men at one time were mere ordi- 
nary book agents. Just think of 
it, you dollar-getting, pork-eating 
curmudgeons, George Washing- 
ton, the father of the country he 
made possible for you to get 
your dollars in, and Ulysses 
Grant, who saved this Union for 
you, and Abraham Lincoln, who 
freed millions of souls from 
bondage and made the rights of 
your property sacred and safe— 
just think of it, we ask you, if you 
ever think of anything except 
dollar getting—that these pa- 
triots were at one time book 
agents, and if living would be 
subject to expulsion from your 
premises by an officious hireling 
as a beggar or a book agent. Out 


on you for villifiers of decent men 
and women! Cads have the ex- 
cuse of heredity for their cadship, 
but you, Mr. Proprietor, have 
not even that plea to offer for 
your indecency. It is a well 
known fact that twenty per cent 
of all our college students are 
enabled to continue their col- 
legiate curriculum by selling 
books by subscription; there- 
fore fully twenty per cent of our 
lawyers, ministers of the Gospel, 
and those of other professions 
have succeeded in obtaining 
their education through being 
book agents, who are barred 
from our sky-scrapers and public 
offices, along with beggars. 
Tramps, political bums, drunk- 
ards, gambling agents, and 
the whole array of dis- 
honest workers. are freely ad- 
mitted to these public offices and 
gilded palaces of trade, but alas, 
it is no place for an embryo Lin- 
coln or Grant to ply his honest 
calling, of showing a work of art, 
and trying to sell the same. Is 
there in any country anything 
more cruel, barbarous and im- 
moral? Let us examine a little 
into the duties of a book agent 
and what sort of a person, as a 
rule, he or she is. Of course, 
like all businesses, trades and pro- 
fessions there are unworthy 
members of the book canvassers’ 
fraternity. Few men and women 
remain all their lives solicitors. 
The life work of a good canvasser 
is short; he usually fails as a 
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profitable agent after ten or fif- 
teen years’ work. Great armies 
of young men and women begin 
life by soliciting orders for 
books, magazines and news- 
papers. There is no other call- 
ing which gives them such a 
thorough insight into human 
character and does so much to 
lighten in future years the strug- 
gle of existence. Thousands re- 
main in the business as 
managers, proprietors and manu- 
facturers, but the great majority 
drift into other channels of hu- 
man industry. Probably what 
has done more to bring unmerited 
repugnance on the book agent has 
been the thousands who have at- 
tempted and failed as solicitors. 
It is unjustly made the means for 
a living by those who have 
failed in every walk of life. The 
indigent, the lazy, the thief, 
the broken-down roué, the sick, 
the lame and the halt all turn 
toward canvassing as a last re- 
sort. The reason is obvious; a 
man or woman may join the ranks 
of the book agents without a 
cent of capital, and in almost 
every instance will be treated 
with respect, kindness, and ma- 
terial assistance to allow him to 
test his qualifications for the one 
business which requires more 
natural gifts than any other. 
These persons invariably fail,and 
cause great losses to publishers. 
For there is no royal road to 
judge the stuff which makes a 
good agent. Truly heis born not 
made. Yet the pearl is in the 
oyster and all are willing to 
look, spend and patiently suffer 


tofind it. An agent’s duty is to 
be polite to everybody, and to 
show as quickly as possible what 
he is selling. What is it, as a 
rule? Something unworthy, 
cheap and nasty? By no means. 
On the contrary, it is every pub- 
lisher’s one absorbing aim to get 
a book which isso much better, 
cheaper and attractive than his 
neighbor publisher. No business 
has such keen competition as the 
subscription book business. Both 
the public and the canvasser 
must be considered in the prep- 
aration of a subscription book. 
In the latter end of the Nine- 
teenth Century there is not one 
reason militating against the 
fact that every book of merit— 
literary, artistic and primters and 
bookbinders workmanship-— 
which is worth, and sold at $2.00 
or over, but must be marketed by 
canvassers. Is it, we ask in all 
seriousness, a business whose 
employes are to be classed with 
beggars and _ excluded from 
reaching persons who no doubt 
are only too anxious to have 
brought so conveniently under 
their eyes the great works of 
education, science, history, bi- 
ography, etcetera? Outside of 
the great army of unemployed 
that seek to make a living by 
soliciting, there are hundreds of 
thousands of trained, educated 
and cultured ladies and gentle- 
men, who make from $20 to $150 
a week selling books, and who 
prefer the work to any other be- 
cause of the large remuneration 
for the services performed, and 
the freedom and liberty of their 
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time and actions. The majority 
of these have been preachers, 
lawyers, doctors and skilled me- 
chanics, which professions and 
trades they have abandoned for 
the more remunerative business 
of selling books. Just for a mo- 
ment look with us at the results 
of these men and women’s work. 
Take the material side first, and 
the city of Chicago for example. 
In that city the largest industries 
are the printing, binding and 
paper. It is no exaggeration to 
say that over 100,000 souls are 
sustained in the city of Chicago 
alone by the labors of the men 
and women who are classed with 
beggars. Such enormous—al- 
most inconceivable—establish- 
ments as Rand-McNally’s, the 
Werner Publishing Co., W. B. 


~Conkey Co. Donohue & Henne- 


berry’s, R. S. Peale Co. The 
Home Supply Association, and 
hundreds and hundreds of others 
too many to enumerate here, 
could not exist for a week with- 
out the services of agents, who 
are indecently, caddishly and un- 
mannerly excluded from office and 
public buildings by men who owe 
to them much of their ill-gotten 
wealth. It isnot alone the book- 
men, printers, binders and paper- 
makers who should bend the 
knee to those honest toilers, but 
the proprietors of the great 
newspapers and magazines as 
well. All are indebted to the 
badly abused solicitor. He is as 
essentially necessary to the de- 
velopment of the printing trade 
of this country as the Prince is 
to the play of Hamlet. Leave the 
32 


solicitor out and the bottom will 
drop out of the printing and 
paper-making trades. Even 
some of the hogs who are directly 
fed by these people have the 
hardihood and brutality to hang 
in the vestibule of their printing 
establishments the odious sign 
that heads this article. Were 
the book agents united in a trade 
union as are the compositors, 
these vulgarians would be lashed 
into decency in short order. Un- 
fortunately a decent impression 
can not be conveyed to their per- 
verted gray-matter otherwise 
than by a club. That club is 
unity of action, which is impossi- 
ble for that heterogeneous clas& 
of bread-winners known as so- 
licitors, book agents, canvassers. 
Far and above the material plane 
of advantage to a_ country 
the book agent is the first and 
greatest assistant of Knowledge, 
Culture, Refinement and Moral- 
ity. The preacher is only 
secondary, if even that, to the 
solicitor. It is through letters 
and art that come education and 
virtue. To read is to be righteous. 
A set of Encyclopedia in a 
home excludes ignorance. The 
Weekly and Monthly preach 
ideality. The sight of a book, 
even if not read, refines and 
purifies. To place a book in a 
man’s hands is therefore the 
noblest work of man. Such a 
man is the book agent. Is he 
then to be longer calumniated, 
brow-beaten and insulted for 
following a calling which from 
every standpoint is the noblest of 
all? Respect the calling, even if 
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you despise the man who follows 


it. Take to yourself Herbert 
Spencer’s maxim: ‘‘Let every 
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man doas he pleases, so long 
as he does not injure his neigh- 
bor in so doing.” 
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I wonder whether any of the 
chromatic, declamatory songs of 
the present day will have the en- 
durance of the lyrics of the past? 
Will Rubenstein, Moschkowitz, 
Sullivan or Pratt send down 
the ages such imperishable es- 
sences as Purcell, Arne, Bishop, 
Beethoven, Rossini and the like 
have bequeathed to all futurity. 
Shall we have another Star- 
Spangled Banner (To Anacreon 
inHeaven, Dr. Arne), God Save 
the Queen, Rule Britannia, Ade- 
laida, Una Voce, etc., which have 
such a personality of their own 
that we cannot imagine there 
ever faving been a time when 
they were not. 

I fear not, the virility seems to 
have gone out of our music by 
too much modulation. In order 
to comply with the modern 
highly spiced harmony, we have 
almost lost the sense of key or 
mode and wander about in a 
maze of dissonances, resolved or 
unresolved, as the case may be, 
till our music is merely a skillful 
blending of tones that melt into 
each other, very prettily, it must 
be allowed, but destitute of in- 
dividuality or purpose. 

‘‘Plain Song” is out of fashion 
with counterpoint. Harmony 
means, now, a cloying sweet- 
bitterness of sound, without any 
solid root. 


When one listens to the vig- 
orous melody and strains of har- 
mony of the great songs of the 
last generation, we are stirred to 
the depths; we feel that we are 
moved by reality, not by fad. 
Just as one feels when looking on 
a painting by Turner, and a 
‘‘Symphony in ultra marine,” by 
Whistler, or reading the verse of 
Milton, or the sugared nonsense 
of Swinburne, ‘‘The virtue hath 
gone out of them.” 

With ultra refinement comes 
weakness; there is a _ certain 
monotony of modulation in the 
old standard songs, which have 
become part of our being, such as 
‘*Sally in our Alley,” or ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home;” they are simple, 
but they are strong—even by 
reason of their simplicity; they 
speak the heart of the people— 
not merely of the refined classes; 
they are the roast beef and pud- 
ding, not vol au vents and ra- 
gouts. 

They are easy of digestion 
and assimilation, and so they 
agree with us, and stay by us. 

The others tickle our palates, 
indeed, but do not nourish us. 

There appears to be a renais- 
sance of what is called ‘‘the 
legitimate drama,” of late. We 
have had resurrections of the 
classical plays, by Mr. Daly’s 
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company, and by Miss Minna 
Gale-Haynes, and truly they 
show up very well by the side of 
the tide of American society and 
war plays, that are wrestling 
with them for public favor. 

I remark, especially, the care 
and brilliancy with which the 
dialogue of the one class is con- 
structed, in strong contrast with 
the slip-shod, stagy gabble of the 
other. 

The modern plays are all 
‘‘situation;” their talkis naught, 
and the material of which they 
are built, is, for the most part 
the wood of the chestnut tree. 

There is one, however, that is 
holding its own in the contest. 
Bronson Howard's ‘‘Aristocracy” 
is well worthy to stand beside all 
the old classics, in form, char- 
acter and dialogue, and I think, 
will hold the stage for manya 
season, if it do not take a niche 
in the temple of the immortals. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Damrogch has been quar- 
relling with his amateur chorus, 
and I must say he is in the right 
of it. Why the friends of a cho- 
rus singer, be he or she never so 
amateurish, as heaven knows 
they are, should force themselves 
into private practice to the dis- 
turbance of discipline and the 
fomenting of cabals, is a mys- 
tery. I should fancy that the in- 
struction and training to be got 
at rehearsals, ought to be enough 
for the singer, without the priv- 
ilege of turning the practice into 
a reception. People should go 
there to sing, not to gossip. Mr. 
Damrosch’s error was, not in the 


discontinuing of such lawless 
confusion, but in ever having 
suffered it at all. 

However, he has asserted him- 
self, and I presume all will be 
serene in future. A musical so- 
ciety is not a political convention 
—though some folk seem not 
to see the difference. I am 
glad that the young conductor 
has resolved to treat his discords 
by suspension—and trust that a 
fuller harmony may be the re- 
sult. 

* * * * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Moody Mannus 
have made a favorable impres- 
sion by their debut at Seidi’s 
concerts. They have not set the 
Hudson River afire, but they 
have pleased, and are, nu doubt, 
happy. The lady has a nice light 
soprano, agiie and smooth, and 
the gentleman possesses a round 
full basso, fairly sonorous, Be. 
sides it is such a comfort to 
hear the English sung decently, 
and not in Teutonic form. We 
want our B’s and our G’s neat, 
and not transmuted into P’s and 
K’s. 

* * * * 

The choir of St. Francis 
Xavier, in Sixteenth street, is 
indeed a magnificent organiza- 
tion. I never was more charmed 
in all my life than at its per- 
formance of late. There are 
many voices, and all of them 
round, full and sonorous. 

The organ is discreetly used, 
not hurled at the singers in a 
cyclone of sound, but kept in its 
proper place as a support not as 
a coverer of weakness. 
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The chanting is left to the 
voices as it ought to be, and one 
does not hear a comical ‘‘ Ker- 
chunk” at each taking up of the 
subject, as we do in other 
churches in which the true style 
is either unknown or ignored. 

It is very funny to hear the 
response burlesque thus— 

Priest; Dominus vobis cum— 
Choir, and organ: (Kerchunk ! 
Et cum spiritu tuo—(Pouf)— 

The Gregorian tones are em- 
ployed in this choir, and have a 
dim religious effect that is very 
impressive. 

* * * * * 

I wonder why theatrical mana- 
gers do not save their own money 
and their patrons’ ears, by doing 
away with act tunes, and, conse- 
quently with bands. For the 
most part, the audience outclam- 
or the band by noisy talk from 
the going down of the curtain to 
the rising thereof. Besides it is 
next to impossible to give music 
worth hearing with the usual 
theater band. Two fiddles, a 
flute, a clarinet, a cornet, a trom- 
bone, a double bass and drum— 
what a mixture! Noise and rat- 
tle. Nodiapason. Notone. The 
squeak of a clarinet, and the im- 
pertinent snapping of a cornet 
dominating all, aided in discord 
by the bray of a wild trombone, 
and the ‘‘ double, double beat of 
the thundering drum.” 

It is worse than Chinese music 
—that, at least is consistent. It 
is all noise, and does not set up 
to be anything else; ours is a 
vile compromise. Neither fish, 
flesh, nor good red herring—and 


our audiences show their good 
sense and taste by talking it 
down. We can do without a 
thing and be content, but we 
cannot do with a thoroughly bad 
thing. Better go hungry than 
eat rotten eggs. 
* * * * * 

Mr. Augustin Daly is giving 
New Yorkers a rare treat in his 
artistic revival of the old come- 
dies. The performance of the 
‘‘Hunchback,” one of the finest, 
to my notion, of all English clas- 
sical plays, is admirably put on 
and admirably well played by 
such old time artists as George 
Clarke and William Gilbert. As 
much cannot be said for the 
legitimate as done by the younger 
members of the company. Miss 
Rehan’s conception of Julia was 
well nigh perfect—a consistent, 
well thought out, and thoroughly 
artistic performance, touching 
greatness in several scenes, Ju- 
lia is not a part to win tears 
easily. I have seen dashing 
Julias, stilted Julias, and ranting 
Julias, hut Miss Rehan, an ac- 
tress of the latter day, shows us 
a Julia that is a womanly, im- 


_ pulsive and altogether charming 


creature, who makes some pretty 
hard pulls at the heart-strings. 


-I am free to say that I want to 


see no other Julia’s after this, 
preferring to keep her great per- 
formance in mind as the true 
ideal of Sheridan Knowles’ mas- 
terpiece. 

Mr. Bouchier has not been at 
his best as Clifford, in fact it was 
an uncommonly bad rendefing of 


the part. Mr. Gilbert’s comedy 
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shines out like a gem in an old 
setting alongside of the horse 
play to which we are growing ac- 
customed. Augustin Daly is 
one of the few managers, in fact 
the only American manager, who 
looks beyond the pale of dollars 
and cents, and takes an artistic 
pride in his art. He cannot find 
it highly profitable to so fre- 
quently take off a piece running 
to good hcuses, mount another 
play and mount it well too, and 
re-clothe his company in elegant 
costumes. Yet this change of 
bill is a common ocourrence at 
his playhouse, and the result is 
that his actors are able to under- 
stand the use of that almost ob- 
solete word ‘‘versatile.” 

Why is it that so few of our 
modern players are able to look 
well in the old time dress? The 
Lord Tinsel in the ‘‘Hunchback” 
appeared remarkably unlike a 
Lord, while Mr. Creston Clarke 
had the air of a Jew pawnbroker. 

Chicago and New York, 
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Mr. George Clarke, a man with 
a good record, showed us that 
the ‘‘Hunchback” understood the 
wearing of the old school garb. 

The costumes were thoroughly 
artistic, while Miss Rehan clothed 
by the French Felix might have 
stepped out of a picture book by 
the English A. E. Abbey. 

The ways of managers are 
devious, but what I would like to 
know is this: Why does an ama- 
teur play ‘‘Helen’” when Mr. 
Daly has a clever little com- 
medienne like Miss Cheetham in 
his company? And why is Sir 
Thomas Clifford attended by a 
page who cannot speak a line, 
when a young fellow who is the 
best Francois in America, as Mr. 
Edwin Booth can testify, has 
nothing to do but stand about? 
And why does Sampson play a 
page when the part of ‘‘Modus” 
could be so much better done by 
him ? 


Frep LysTEr. 


GLIMPSES 


It was the fashion among 
American writers, not so long 
ago, to ever and anon survey the 
field of American letters sadly 
and searchingly, and thereafter 
to emit a sigh and murmur de- 
spairingly, ‘‘How long, oh 
Lord, how long?’ When asked 
for an explanation, the answer 
came in the form of a column or 
so, lamenting the tardy advent of 
the Great American Novel. Itis 


perhaps not too much to say that 
the failure to ‘‘ arrive,” on the 
part of this much-longed for con- 
summation, has been bread and 
butter to many critics; it has 
furnished scope for many a 
platitudinous speculation as to 
who might be expected, from 
among American writers, to fur- 
nish the Great Novel; it has been 
the text on which many a weary 
discourse has been hung. For, 
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as a matter of calm reason, what 
an utterly absurd.thing it is to 
look for such a thing as a book 
that one may with truth desig- 
nate as the Great American 
Novel! Has England any one 
novel that goes by a similar title? 
With all its formidable phalanx 
of novelists, has England pro- 
duced any single book that 
ranks so far ahead of the rest as 
to be worthy of individual dis- 
tinction?> Happily, no. Does 
such a monstrosity exist in Ger- 
man literature,—in French 
literature? By means. 
There are many great writers, 
many great books; the existence 
of a nation’s literature is not 
evidenced by a single transcend- 
ently remarkable book; it shows 
rather in the possession of a 
band of writers capable, every 
one of them, of writing books of 
the first class. 

In the case of America, it has 
been the vastness of the field 
that has prevented observers 
from seeing that the national 
literature was every day develop- 
ing more steadfastly, more 
surely. It would be as impossi- 
ble to write one novel, and call it 
The American Novel as it would 
be to find one man, and call him 
The American. The latter does 
not exist yet, and probably never 
will. It is greatly a matter of 
geography, and the matter is far 
too wide to discuss here; it is 
enough to say that to expect 
a country within’ whose 
limits the climates of the tropics 
and the arctics are to be found, 
within whose confines the de- 


scendant of the Quaker of New 
England mingles with the heir to 
the Spaniards who once owned 
the Californias, to expect that 
country to evolve one man, one 
book that shall be typical of the 
whole, is to be absurd to the 
point of ridicule. 

In the eagerness with which 
Eastern critics have been peer- 
ing through the obscure lanes 
and alleys of their neighboring 
towns in search of some writer 
whom they might hail as the one 
and only, they have strained their 
vision to a resulting shortsight- 
edness. So it has come about 
that there has sprung up in the 
Great Middle West of America 
a literature that comes much 
nearer being typical than any- 
thing that has yet come forth. 
Some one has said that if the 
real American, the American of 
the Americans, be ever found, 


he will prove to hail from beyond 


the great lakes, and not far from 
what was once known as the 
great American desert. How- 
ever that may be, the literature 
that is at present issuing from 
this Great Middle West, is in- 
tensely interesting. The litera- 
ture that Boston and New York 
turn out is all very wellin its way 
(although some of it is very bad), 
but that way happens to be 
somewhat thin and character- 
less, somewhat possessed of a 
tone that sounds like the tone of 
any great city, American or 
European, somewhat tainted 
with a straining after form, at 
the expense of substance. The 
literature of Chicago, on the 
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other hand, is a very delightful 
and vigorous thing. 

Fortunately for America, litera- 
ture is now become deeply rooted 
iu the life of Chicago; the great 
West is beginning to realize that 
Chicago is the tribunal from 
which its voice must be heard; 
and Chicago, imperceptibly al- 
most (to Eastern critics at least), 
has sprung up into line with New 
York and Boston as a publishing 
center. 

The superstition that no good 
book can come out of Chicago is 
so deep seated in certain quarters 
that it is perhaps necessary to be 
more specific in proving the 
existence of a great and growing 
literature of the West. The 
particular reason that has 
prompted the foregoing remarks 
has been the issuing, within the 
last few weeks, of several books 
that testify most conclusively to 
the vigor of the newer Western 
literature, and to the intention of 
Chicago to make itself the 
nucleus of this strong and prom- 
ising literary growth. Some 
time ago when Mr. Opie 
Read’s ‘‘A Kentucky Colonel,” 
and Mr. Stanley Waterloo’s ‘‘A 
Man and a Woman” were re- 
ceiving at the hands of critics 
the country over that tardy 
praise that was so well merited, 
the eyes of the world became 
opened to the fact that Chicago 
was beginning to have a litera- 
ture. Perhaps it was the suc- 
cess of those books, perhaps it 
was the instinctive confidence in 
the future of the West, and its 
literature, that prompted the 


further publishing, in Chicago, 
of several works of fiction by 
Western writers; certain it is 
that there has lately come out of 
Chicago a number of stories that 
deserve to rank with any Amer- 
ican fiction that has yet seen the 
light. Of one of these stories, 
perhaps the most noteworthy of 
them, ‘‘An Honest Lawyer,’* by 
Alvah Milton Kerr, it is unneces- 
sary to write here; a better pen 
than the present writer’s lately 
did justice to the merit of that 
novel in these pages. Just as ‘‘An 
Honest Lawyer” is ina great 
measure a_ contribution to the 
history of the life of Iowa, so is 
‘‘An American Nobleman,’* by 
William Armstrong, a very pic- 
turesque page in the chronicle of 
West Virginia. The thing that 
strikes one most forcibly indeed, 
about this story, is its pictur- 
esque quality, its color, its im- 
pression of locality. The story 
of Abel Long’s strugglers, the 
pathos of his overwhelming by 
circumstances, is one of intense 
interest. Yet it is always asa 
vivid piece of description that 
the book will dwell in the 
memory. The picture of life in 
the Canaan wilderness of Vir- 
ginia is lifelike and powerful; 
the story abounds in the human 
interest, in rugged pathos, in 
tragic scenes. In every respect 
itis astrong story, except in the 
first chapter. That is the 
weakest point; it essays a humor, 
an effort at facetiousness, that 
is out of all keeping with the 
somber tenor of the story. But 
the memory of that weakness is 
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swallowed up in the strength that 
pervades the book as a whole. 

The peculiarities and quaint- 
nesses of present day life in 
Kansas are most humorously set 
forth in Roswell Martin Field’s 
delightful volume of stories ‘‘In 
Sunflower Land.”* Unconven- 
tionality anda delicious sense of 
the humor of things are the 
prominent characteristics of this 
author’s manner, 

His stories have nothing of the 
striving after finish that usually 
distinguishes the short story 
writer; indeed, many of these 
stories hardly deserve the title; 
they are sketches of character, of 
a phase of life, of a locality, 
and as such, they are admirable. 
That Western empire of ours be- 
yond the Missouri river, has 
never yet figured in our literature 
as picturesquely as in_ these 
sketches of Mr. Field’s. All the 
pardonable pride of those 
dwellers in the land of corn, all 
their little eccentricities, all 
their political idiosyncracies, are 
touched on lovingly and _ smil- 
ingly. The newness of the 
country, the many confusing 
elements that compose _ those 
sunflower communities, the 
humors of that environment, 
have never before been so faith- 
fully portrayed. As is ever the 
case with humorists, Mr. Field 
is also possessed of a fine pa- 
thos. ‘*Howthe Lord Remem- 
bered Curly” is a tender little 
sketch; ‘*The Old Major's 
Story” and ‘‘ Sweetheart’ have 
a delicate strain of pathos in their 


*F, J. Schulte & Co., Chicago, 


composition. But, for the most 
part, these sketches are of the 
humorous side of Kansas life; 
they are breezy, sunny, like the 
land of corn itself. There has 
been no great striving after ef- 
fect, merely the intention to 
picture how quaint life in the 
newer villages of the West may 
look to such as have the rose- 
colored vision. 

It would be hard to find a 


greater contrast in points of- 


view than those maintained, re- 
spectively, by Mr. Roswell Mar- 
tin Field and Mr, Hamlin Gar- 
land. The latter writes stories 
that are almost invariably lo- 
cated in the Middle West—not 
in Kansas, perhaps, but in Iowa, 
Wisconsin or Dakota—but his 
brush is always steeped in 
somber colors. Where Mr. 
Field sees the humor of things, 
Mr, Garland sees the cruelty. 
One affects rose-tinted glasses; 
the other sees through a glass 
darkly. 

As pictures of the hardness of 
Western farm life, Mr. Garland’s 
‘Main - Traveled Roads” will 
hardly be surpassed. Nor is 
there anything more intensely, 
poignantly cruel in our literature, 
than the stories that go to make 
up that volume, ‘‘Up the Coulee” 
is as tragic as Ibsen. For Mr. 
Garland life 1s very relentless 
indeed: he seizes its shadows 
with an eager pen, and increases 
its gloom as he paints. One can 
see that this quality in Mr, Gar- 


| land’s stories is the result of a 


firm conviction of its truth to 


— 
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nature, but it is doubtful 
whether a picture that ignores 
the high lights altogether is not 
born of faulty art. Mr. Garland 
would probably be the last per- 
son in the world to allow that his 
work is like that of any one else 
at all; the fact remains that he 
is neither more nor less than an 
Americau De Maupassant. Like 
that Frenchman of such ill-fated 
genius, Mr. Garland may be said 
to possess twice the vision of the 
ordinary man; he sees things with 
the eye of a born realist; but he 
accentuates all the cruel things, 
the inhuman shadows. By his 
method of portraying Western 
farm life, Mr. Garland has 
gained the distinction of being 
considered the first of American 
realists. He has his idea of art, 
and he has worked up to it. No 
shibboleth such as ‘literature 
should aim to amuse,” has di- 
-verted Mr. Garland from his set 
path. None the less, he is 
guilty of exaggerating the 
cruelties of the life he paints; 
he dwells on them too much 
to the exclusion of certain 
humorous qualities that undeni- 
ably exist; he wallows in gloom. 
In the new volume from his pen, 
which is issued in Chicago, the 
tone of the stories is less uni- 
formly painful; there are a few 
rays of light. ‘‘ Prairie Folk ”* 
is the attractive title this volume 
bears. The verses with which 
Mr. Garland prefixes these newer 
. Stories are indicative of his view 
of life. 


*F. J. Schulte & Co. 
tT. J. Neely, Chicago, 


PRAIRIE FOLKS. 
PIONEERS. 


They rise to mastery of wind and snow; 
They go like soldiers grimly into strife, 
To colonize the plain; they plow and sw, 

And fertilize the soil with ther own life 
As did the Indian and the buffalo. 


SETTLERS. 
Above them soars a dazzling sky, 
In winter blue and clear as steel, 
In summer like an Arctic sea 
Wherein vast icebergs drift and reel 
And melt like sudden sorcery. 


Beneath them plains stretch far and fair, 
Rich with sunlight and with rain; 
Vast harvests ripen with their care 
And fill wita overplus of grain 
Their square great, bins. 


Yet still they strive! I see them rise 
At dawn light, going forth to toii: 
The same salt sweat has filled my eyes, 
My feet have trod the self-same soil 
Behind the snarling plow. 


These are the more important 
of the works of fiction lately put 
out in Chicago. ‘‘Rodney 
Merton,” a story for boys, by 
Forrest Crissey, is a healthy, 
vigorous book, dealing with the 
Riel. rebellion. ‘*The Fallen 
Race,”’t by Austin Granvylle, is 
a story showing remarkable 
imaginative power, and sustain- 
ing a great interest. Ernest 
McGaffey’s book of verse ‘* With 
Rod and Gun” is one that 
every lover .of out-door life 
should read and cherish; Charles 
Eugene Banks, in ‘Quiet Mu- 
sic,”|| has written many poems 
that will endear themselves to 
the lovers of true, kindly senti- 
ment. 

Literature has struck root in 
Chicago; it is putting forth fruit 
that is of the best, the finest. A 
glorius future is dawning for 
Western literature, a future that 


Chas. Scribner N. Y. 
|F. Jd. Schulte, Chicago, 
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will ever herald, ever 
further. 

At this late date, when the 
holidays are past with their en- 
thusiasms, a regret may be ex- 
pressed at the gradual disappear- 
ance of the readable Christmas 
tale. The stories in the holiday 
numbers of the magazines were, 
this season, weak tea of the 
worst sort. The palm for vac- 
uity must be given to ‘‘Le Re- 
veillon” a translation from the 
French that disfigured Harper's 
for Christmas. When that maga- 
zine printed Francois Coppee’s 
story ‘‘The Rivals” in the No- 
vember number, a paean of joy 
arose in the breasts of all who 
had the welfare of our literature 
at heart; it was a breaking away 
from Westchester County 
shackles, the heralding of a new 
dawn for our letters, the sign of 
a coming freedom. But with 
‘*Le Reveillon” there is a fearful 
reaction; this story is as fright- 
fully inane as ‘‘The Rivals” was 
beautiful. 

Aside from BELForp’s,in which 
Mr. William Armstrong’s ‘‘The 
Luminous Face” formed one of 
the more interesting of Christ- 
mas novels, Godey'’s Magazine 
was, curiously enough, the one 
to have the Christmas tale most 
worthy of the name. Gertrude 
Atherton’s ‘‘A Christmas Witch” 
is a fascinating piece of story 
writing; the character of Heloise, 
the heroine, is so complex, so 
uncanny, so Californian, and the 
speculation the story opens up is 
so vast, that ‘A Christmas 
Witch” must be classed as a 
work of art, one of the best 
things Mrs, Atherton has done. 

Chicago. 
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It is a Californian novel, in the 
style of the ‘‘Doomswoman” and 
not at all in the style of ‘*Mrs. 
Pendleton’s Four-in-Hand.” Mrs 
Atherton is nothing if not daring, 
the latter part of this story, and 
its ending in particular are won- 
derful in their subtleness, in their 
lightness in floating over danger, 
in the curiosity they awaken. 
Won’t Mrs. Atherton some day 
tell us what sort of woman it was 
that this girl developed into? It 
is exquisite art, to be sure, to 
leave the story just as it is, and 
et — — — 

Mrs. Atherton’s ‘‘A Christ- 
mas Witch” has been admirably 
illustrated by Granville Smith, 
who helps the reader’s impression 
of the heroine’s individuality 
most perceptibly. This is more 
than can be said of McVickar’s 
illustrations to ‘*Daisy Miller” 
in the edition so sumptuously 
issued as a holiday book. 

In the advertising columns of 
Harpers Magazine, Mr, Laurence 
Hutton exerts himself to say 
that Daisy Miller has been drawn 
by Mr. McVickar ‘In all her ad- 
mirable prettiness, her fashion- 
ableness, her independence, her 
grace.” Very cleverly put, Mr. 
Hutton, only the artist has done 
none of these things. He only 
gives us one effort at portraiture, 
and that merely results in looking 
like a fashion-plate. Oh, Mr. 
McVickar has a ‘‘graceful and 
high-bred pencil,” no doubt about 
that; but in claiming that he has 
succeeded in giving any definite 
pictorial portrayal of Daisy 
Miller Mr. Laurence Hutton is 
merely doing some effective ad- 
writing. 

J. PercivaL PoLvarp. 


We propose starting in the APRIL ISSUE of BELFORD’S MONTHLY an 
original department of HUMOR IN PROSE AND VERSE. And we 
solicit our readers’ contributions, so as to gather a plenteous crop of laughter- 


producing paragraphs. 


Mr. JOHN HUNT MORGAN, Lexington, Ky., has been placed in charge 
of this department, and all communications concerning it are to be addressed 
him direct. Accepted paragraphs, or short, humoristic poems, will be paid 


for at magazine rates. 


| 
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DECEMBER 16 TO JANUARY 15, 1893. 


DeEcEMBER 16.—Senator R. L. 
Gibson dies at Hot Springs, Ark. 

DECEMBER 17.—Rev. Lemuel 
H. Wells consecrated as bishop 
of the diocese of Spokane in the 
State of Washington. * * * 
Jack McAuliffe and Dick Burge 
(the English light weight) to fight 
at New Orleans, in March, for 
the purse offered by the Olympic 
Club. 

DeceMBER 18.—Henry Wash- 
ington Hilliard, minister to Bra- 
zil during President Hayes’ ad- 
ministration, dies at Atlanta, Ga. 

DeEcEMBER 19.—A collision on 
the Great Northern railroad 
caused the death of eight men. 
* * * Funeral services held 
over ex-Congressman Leopold 
Morse at Boston. * * * Sir 
Richard Owen, one of the 
world’s foremost specialists in 
comparative anatomy, dies at 
London,: Eng. * * * The 
Marquis de Mores, a_ noted 
Frenchman, receives a _ severe 
wound in a duel fought with a 
leading Parisian. 

DEcEMBER 20.—Dennis E. Sib- 
ley, one of the oldest and best 
known board of trade men of 
Chicago, fails, with liabilities up- 
ward of $250,000. * * 
Michael J. Foerstell, city treas- 
urer of St. Louis, suspended 
from office with a shortage of 
$63,000 in his accounts. His 
son Edward shoots himself, fol- 
lowing (as is believed) an attempt 
by him to burn the city hall, and 
destroy records of crime. * * * 
Property to the value of between 
$200,000 and $250,000 destroyed 
by fire in St. Louis. 

DECEMBER 21.—Citizens of An- 
niston, Ala., extend a _ hearty 
greeting to General Adlai Stev- 


enson and party. * * * Ham- 


ilton Gunn, a well known Lon- 
don promoter, intends to estab- 
lish the Union Bank of South 
Carolina and London in the city 
of Columbia, S. C., with & capi- 
tal of $20,000,000. me 
Stamboul, the trotting king, sold 
by Peter C. Kellogg & Co. for 
$41,000 to E. H. Harriman, of 
New York, 

DECEMBER 22.—Edwin D. 
Weary, a former agent of the 
firm of A. H. Andrews & Co., of 
Chicago, accused of systemati- 
cally defrauding the concern to 
the extent of $100,000. * * * 
James G. Bamford, one of the 
most widely known hotel men in 
the United States, died at Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

DECEMBER 23.—E. H. Mellor, 
manager of the Northwestern 
Lumber Company, commits sui- 
cide at Antigo, Wis. * * * 
Clemenceau and Deroulede fight 
a duel in a private park at Saint 
Owen, Paris, in which they satisfy 
honor without getting hurt. 

DECEMBER 24.—The restora- 
tion of Dr. McGlynn to the 
priesthood announced. * * * 
General H. G. Dent, the dis- 
tinguished soldier and brother-in- 
law of U. S. Grant, died at Den- 
ver, Colo. * * * Four ofthe 
Irishmen convicted in 1889 for 
having been accessory to the kill- 
ing of Inspector Martin, in 
Gweedore, County Donegal, liber- 
ated from prison at Dublin, Ire- 
land. * * * Cholera spread- 
ing in Poland and Hamburg. * 
* * Michael Davitt has lost his 
seat in the House of Commons, 
and is ineligible for re-election 
for seven years. 

DECEMBER 25.—J. V. Lewis, 
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president of the Chicago Coffin 
Company, accidentally shot and 
killed by John McLaughlin at 
Chicago. * * * Rumor out 
that M. de Freyssinet, France's 
minister of war, has resigned. 
* * * The Rev. Dr. Clinton 
Locke resigns as president of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Chicago. 
DeEcEMBER 26.—John J. Re- 
gan, a Parnellite secretary, com- 
mits suicide at Chicago, III. 
DECEMBER 27.—A granite 
fountain with a statue of Chris- 
topher Columbus presented to 


the city of Chicago by John B. 


* 


Drake. Henry C. Var- 
num, of Worcester, Mass., while 
suffering from religious insanity, 
kills his wife, his adopted daugh- 
ter, his mother-in-law, and ends 
by killing himself. 

DEcEMBER 28.—Orange Judd, 
the best known writer on agri- 
cultural subjects in the United 
States, dies at Evanston, Ill. * 
* * John D. Rockefeller pre- 
sents the University of Chicago 
with $1,000,000. * * * Three 
men killed, four injured through 
a fire believed to be of incendiary 
origin in the adjoining tanneries 
of the William Berker Leather 
Co., and Conrad Bros., on Com- 
merce street, Milwaukee. * * * 
Diaz’s troops beaten by the revo- 
lutionists near Las Animas, 
Mexico. * * * G. S. Ingraham 
bequeaths from $1,000,000 to 
$250,000 for the founding of a 
free hospital for the sick poor 
of Chicago. 

DECEMBER 29.—An explosion 
of dynamite at Long Island City, 
N. Y., wrecks buildings, and 
kills five persons. * * * Rich- 
ard Burleigh Kimball, founder of 
the town of Kimball, Tex., dies 
at New York. 

DECEMBER 30.—Street car hit 
by a Fort Wayne train at Forty- 
seventh street, Chicago; four 
persons killed, eleven injured. 

DECEMBER 31.—Professor 
Charles A. Briggs acquitted of 
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the charges of heresy brought 
against him by the committee of 
prosecution at New York. * * * 
Premier Ribot, M. Loubet and 
M. Bourgeois hold a conference — 
in Paris for the purpose of frust- 
rating the plans of the anarchists. 
* * * One hundred thousand 
dollars worth of property de- 
stroyed at Freeport, II. 

January 1.—Mrs. Maybrick ac- 
cused of swallowing needles to 
excite sympathy. * * * Itis 
believed the army bill will pass 
the Reichstag in a modified form. 
* * * The pope will soon take 
steps to end the divisions in the 
American Church. 

JANUARY 2.—Eighteen new 
cases of typhus fever reported in 
Gotham. * * * Professor E. 
N. Horsford died of heart disease 
at Cambridge, Mass., aged 74 
years. * * * In his speech 
on ‘*Progress” at the Broadway 
Theater, New York, Robert Ing- 
ersoll defends cannibalism, say- 
ing, ‘‘People nowadays hold up 
their hands in horror at the idea 
of man eating his fellows, as hap- 
pened in the past, but, in my 
opinion, he fared very well. 
What better subject for food 
could he have found. If he must 
live on his fellow-man, that’s the 
best way of doing it.” * * * 
The Infanta Isabella _ will sail 
for the United States next April 
on a Spanish or American war- 
ship to open the Chicago World's 
Fair, as the representative of the 
queen regent, Christiana. * * * 
Robert Coolemann, a survivor 
of the Mexican and Civil wars, 
dies at Thorntown, Ind. 

January 3.—The sale of 
twenty-four boxes at the Audi- 
torium, Chicago, for the charity 
ball brings $5,235. 

January 4.—A great snow- 
storm prevailed throughout ana 
tria and Hungary. * *: 
Many vessels crossing the a 
lantic have been damaged by the 
stom, * * * A _ bloody 
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mountain fight occurred, Magof- 
- fin county, Ky. 

January 5.—Typhus fever is 
epidemic in New York. * * * 
Miners’ strike in Germany is 
serious, * * * Twenty-two 
men lost their lives in a lynching 
and riot in North Carolina. * 
* * A series of natural gas 
explosions wrecks the printing 
establishment of Donohue & 
Henneberry, Chicago, and in- 
jured a number of workmen. 

January 6.—Typhus fever is 
under control in New York. * 
* * Bowen knocked out 
Fielden at New Orleans. * * *- 
Gail Hamilton reproaches Pre- 
mier Gladstone for confining 
Mrs, Maybrick in prison, * * * 
Wickham & Co., of Ohio, one of 
the most extensive fishing con- 
cerns in the country, fail with 
liabilities of $250,000. 

January 7.—Goddard is anx- 
ious to fight Corbett. * * * 
Cappa, leader of the Seventh 
Regiment Band, dies in New 
York. * * De Lesseps, jr., has 
confessed. 

January 8.—The collapse of 
the Liberator Building, London, 
causes great suffering among 
the lower middle classes. * * * 
Officer William Kinsella, while 
crazed with drink, shoots and 
mortally wounds Charles Smith, 
a negro, at Chicago, Ill. * * * 
As a result of the Satolli em- 
broglio Archbishop Ireland 
charges Archbishop Corrigan, 
and other Catholic ecclesiastics, 
with being engaged in an unlaw- 
ful conspiracy. * * * M.,. 
Blondin, arrested in connection 
with the Panama scandal, tells a 
story of colossal frauds. Bai- 
haut’s statement falsely impeach- 
es President Carnot, and his 


ministers. * * * Natural gas 
explosion at Pittsburg causes the 
death of three, and the injury of 
two persons. 

. January g.—Archbishop Ire- 
land refuses to talk of the story 
that he has sent counter charges 
to the pope. * * * New 
cases of typhus fever reported 
from New York. * * * Cap- 
tain McKee, engineer at the two- 
mile crib, Chicago, discharged. 

JANUARY 11.—Benjamin F. 
Butler died at Washington. * * * 
The crown prince of Roumania 
and Princess Marie of Edinburg 
married. 

January 12.—A blizzard is 
raging in the North and North- 
west. * * * Senator Kenna, 
of West Virginia, died at Wash- 
ington. * * * M., Eiffel gave 
some convicting evidence at the 
Panama trial. 

January 13.—At Osaka, Japan, 
125 girls perished in a burning 
spinning mill. * * * The 
funerals of Senator Kenna and 
Ben Butler occurred at Washing- 
ton. * * * The French cham- 
ber voted confidence in the gov- 
ernment. * * * Spain and 
England are showing their teeth 
at each other in Morocco. * * * 


Caprivi expects a European 


war. 

_January 14.—The Hotel St. 
Louis at Duluth burned—two 
lives lost. . 

January 15.—Chancellor Vo 
Caprivi’s speech before the com- 
mittee in favor of the army bill 
creates a strong impression. * * * 
The Dominion of Canada has a 
debt of $241,131,434. * * * 
A rumor out that Queen Wil- 
helmina of Holland and the 
Crown Prince of Germany have 
been betrothed. 


in 
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For the Famify Taffe. 


alg Potage Semoule Lié. 

Matelotte of Eels. Potatoes. 
Roast Beef a 1l’Anglaise. 
mu: ays Stuffed Artichoke Boftoms. 
Peaches a la Bourdaloue. 


Crawfish Soup. 
hall Turbot, Caper Sauce, Potatoes. 
Saddle of Venison. 
y Asparagus, Polonaise Sauce. 
—= ed \ Roast Capon. Salad of Celery. 
Soufflé a la Vanille. 


Luncheon. 

Blue Points. 
Oysters a la Poulette. 
— ~~ Eggs a la Zingara. 
Chicken Cutlets. Green Peas. 
Potato Croquettes. 
GES or Ice Cream. Cakes. 


Lean Dinner. 
Potage Paysanne. 


Trout, Hollandaise Sauce. Potatoes. 
Green Peas a la Frangaise. 
Fried Smelts. ‘Compote of Fruit. 
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HOW TO PREPARE THOSE DAINTY DISHES. 


RECIPES FURNISHED BY MONSIEUR FRANCOIS TANTY, 


Late Chef de Cuisine of the Imperial Family of Russia, 


Potage Semoule ‘‘ Lie.” —1st. 
Take 1 gal. of bouillon, let it boil 
and pour in slowly (with the left hand) 
and while stirring with the right hand, 
¥% \b, of semoule so as to mix well 
the semoule and the bouillon. 2d. 
Allow it to cook % hour, and when 
ready to serve pour in the soup, while 
beating, 1 glass of cream mixed with 
4 yolks. 

For the bouillon recipe see BEL- 
FORD’s MONTHLY, Vol. X. page 351. 


Matelotte of Eels.—1st. Clean 
2 eels and take the skin off, cut them 
in pieces 3 in. long. 2d, Put those 
pieces in a saucepan with 1 doz. small 
onions and 1 doz, mushrooms; cover 
the whole with red wine, add salt and 
pepper, allow it to boil quickly for 4% 

our. 3d. Add 4 oz. butter, mixed 
with a tablespoonful of flour and serve 
in a hollow dish with some pieces of 
toast, 


Stuffed Artichoke Bottoms.— 
1st. Take 1 Ib. can of artichoke bot- 
toms, let them drip and arrange them 
on a buttered dish. 2d. Make a 
stuffing as follows: Chip 1 onion, put 
it in a saucepan. with 2 oz. butter, 1 
tablespoonful of flour, 4 oz. chopped 
meat, 3 oz. white bread having been 
dipped in some milk or bouillon, 2 
tomatoes chopped with some parsley, 
sufficient saltand pepper. Let it cook 
awhile. 3d. Put the stuffing in the 
artichokes, pour over some bread chip- 
pings, some rasped cheese and some 
melted butter. Bake in an oven about 
hour. 


Peaches a la Bourdaloue.—rst. 
Pour 1 Ib. can of peaches in a sauce- 
pan, add two tablespoonfuls kirsch 
and two tablespoonfuls of apricot 
marmalade; place the saucepan on a 
corner of the range. 2d. Make a 
‘* Bourdaloue ’ as follows: Break 4 
eggs in a saucepan, add three table- 
spoonfuls flour, 6 oz. sugar, the zest 
of a lemon, beat the whole and pour, 


little by little and while beating, 1 qt. 
of cream, let cook till thick enough 
(about 10 min.) 3d. Put this ‘‘Bour- 
daloue” in a hollow dish, allow it to 
bake in an oven a while, till a crust is 
formed on top. 4th, Dispose the 
peaches in a crown on the *‘ Bourda- 
loue” and pour the syrup over the 
whole. 

Crawfish Soup.—Note. 
Crawfish being quite rare in this 
country, you can replace them by lob- 
sters. Ist. Take 3 lobsters(cooked); 
put the flesh apart and pound quite to 
a pulp, in a mortar, the shells and the 
paws. 2d. Put this paste in a sauce- 
pan with 4 oz, butter, let cook 10 
minutes, 3d. Pour over it % gal. 
bouillon and allow it to boil awhile. 
4th. Sift the mixture through a 
sifter or a strainer. 5th. Put this 
soup in a saucepan; add some red and 
white pepper, let boil awhile, and, 
when ready to serve, add 3 oz. butter 
mixed with a_tablespoonful corn 
starch and the flesh of the lobsters cut 
in dices. 

Caper Sauce.— Make a Holland- 
aise sauce as explained and add some 
capers when ready to serve. 

Saddle of Venison.—1ist. Dress 
10 or 12 Ib. saddle of venison and let 
it pickle as follows; Put it in a hollow 
dish with 2 onions and 2 carrots, 
both minced fine, some thyme and 
laurel, some pepper in grains, 2 glasses 
water and 2 glasses vinegar; let it 
remain so for 2 days but turn it from 
time to time. Let it drip 2 hours be- 
fore roasting. 
for 1% hour, taking care to wet it 
frequently. 

Venison Sauce.- Let melt in 
a saucepan 2 oz. butter mixed with 2 
tablespoonfuls flour, and add, while 
stirring, 2 glasses bouillon, 1 glass of 
the marinade, with its vegetables, 
some fresh thyme and laurel; some 
pepper; let cook slowly for an hour 


2d. Roast the saddle - 
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and, when ready to serve, let sift the 
whole through a sifter or strainer. 


Polonaise Sauce.— Pulverize and 
sift about 4 0z. dried crumbs; put it in 
a saucepan with 8 oz. butter; allow it 
to melt in stirring till the sauce has a 
nice yellow color. . 


Souffle a La Vanille.—rtst. 
Break 3 eggs, put the white apart and 
the yolks in a saucepan. 2d. Add 
in this saucepan % lb. sugar, 3 oz. 
flour, some vanilla, % qt. milk, allow 
it to cook while beating till thick 
enough (about 10 min). 2d. Beat 
the whites and pour in the saucepan. 
3d. Pour the whole in a buttered 
eake-mould, and allow it to bake in an 
oven (not too warm) till it swells. 
Serve with some granulated sugar 
sprinkled over it. 


Oysters a La Poulette. ist. 
Put in a saucepan about 12 oysters per 
person, allow them to boil awhile, 
then let them drip and put by the 
juice. 2d. Let melt in asaucepan 2 
oz. butter, add while beating 1 table- 
spoonful of flour, the juice of the 
oysters and of a lemon, some white 
pepper and the oysters; let cook the 
whole awhile, stirring. 3d. When 
ready to serve, add, without letting 
boil, 2 yelks mixed with 2 oz. butter 
and some hashed parsley. 


Eggs a La Zingara.—tst. 
Poach 1 doz. eggs as follows: Pour in 
a flat saucepan some boiling water in 
which you have put a little salt and 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar; when the 
water boils, quickly take the saucepan 
on a corner of the range and let the 
eggs be poached one after the other 
for 4 minutes each, taking care to di 
each egg in some cold water immedi- 
ately after being poached, and let them 
drip. 2d. Cut out twelve round 
pieces of toast, % inch thick, let 
them be fried in butter and place the 
poached eggsonthem. Dispose those 
p'eces of toast in a crown ona dish 
and pour over a sauce made as follows. 
3d. Inasaucepan let melt 20z. butter 
mixed with 1 tablespoonful of flour, 
add, ham 1 oz., truffles 2 oz. mush. 
rooms I oz., the whole cut in small 
dices; also bouillon 1 glass, Madeira 
1% glass. Allow that to boil awhile 
and pour on the eggs. 


Chicken Cutlets.—Take of the 
fillets of 6 chickens, preserving intact 
the bones of the wings while taking off 
the skin. 2d. Sprinkle a little salt 


on them; let them dip in some beaten 
eggs and roll in bread chippings. 3d. 
Fry in butter and dispose the ‘‘chops” 
in a crown with green peas in the 
middle. 


Potage Paysanne.—ist. Take: 
cabbage , carrots 2, potatoes 2, tur- 
nip I, onion 1, some celery, mince 
them all, then wash and let drip. 2d. 
Put those minced vegetables in a 
saucepan with 1 gallon of water and 
a little salt, allow them to boil for 14 
hour. 3d. When ready to serve add 
milk 2 glasses, butter 4 oz. and some 
pieces of toast; serve piping hot. 


Trout with Hollandaise Sauce. 
—iIst. Take and clean 3 or 4 lb. 
trout, put it in a fish-pan, with onion, 
I, carrot 1, both minced, some parsley, 
a little salt and cold water enough to 
cover the fish. 2d. As soon as it 
boils take the saucepan on a corner of 
the range so that the fish finishes 
cooking slowly for about \ hour. 
3d. Let it drip and serve with it, but 
separately, some boiled potatoes and 
Hollandaise sauce. 

Hollandaise Sauce.—r1st. Put 
in a saucepan 4 yelks, the juice of a 
lemon, a little sauce and place this 
saucepan in another one larger, quite 
full with boiling water (bain marie). 
2d. Add little by little and while 
beating, about 1 Ib. good butter till 
the sauce is thick enough. \ 


Green Peas a la Francaise.— 
1st. Take 1 lb. can of peas (French 
imported preferred); let them drip and 
put them in a saucepan. 2d. Add 
while stirring: 2 oz, butter, 1 teaspoon- 
ful flour, and a little sugar. 3d. 
Serve with some small pieces of toast 
fried in butter, 

Fried Smelts.—tst. Take and 
clean 3 lbs. smelts; dip them in some 
beaten eggs, and roll them in chip- 
pings. 2d. Fry them in very hot 
grease and serve on a napkin with 
some fried parsley. 

Compote of Fruit.—1st. Take: 
preserved peaches, apricots, plums, 
cherries, pine-apples, %4 lb. of each, 
let drip separately, arrange the fruits 
in hollow dish so as to have a pretty 
effzct. 2d. Add some sugar to the 
juice of the fruits, let them simmer 
down and when the syrup is concen- 
trated enough let it Cool. 3d. When 
ready to serve add 2 tablespoonfuls of 
maraschino or kirschwasser and pour 
the syrup on the fruits. 


